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EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA* 


I, L. KANDEL 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 





eon has the power of a book been so clearly illustrated as by the 
influence of José Enrique Rodé’s Ariel on the minds of leading 
intellectuals in the Latin American republics for nearly two generations. 
Even more than fear of Yankee economic exploitation and dollar diplo- 
macy, Rod6’s criticism of North American culture and his plea to Latin 
American intellectuals to preserve and maintain their own spiritual and 
cultural values developed misunderstandings between the two parts of 
the Western Hemisphere, which have only recently begun to be removed. 
There is a profound lesson in this story, as much for relations within a 
nation as between nations. Prejudices arise and become so deep-rooted that 
they become obstacles even to the attempt to understand our neighbors. 
Rod6 never visited the United States, and he wrote Ariel on the basis of 
rumors, hearsay, and bias. It is only as intercourse between the Northern 
and Southern republics has increased that the old prejudices are gradually 
beginning to be dissipated. 

Nor have we in the United States bois guiltless. There has been too 
much of a tendency to perpetuate labels, to emphasize the characteristic 
differences between the North and South Americans, and to ignore those 
common elements of personality which alone can supply the bases for 
understanding between neighbors at home or abroad. The attitude, in 
personal as in national relations, was tersely summarized in a musical 
comedy, The Belle of New York, in the following stanza: 

Our virtues continue to strike us 
As qualities magnificent to see 


Of course you could never be like us, 
But be as like us as you're able to be. 


Even if we are not guilty of prejudices we tend to look for the exotic 
in other peoples. If we were to test the average North American’s idea 
of the Latin American, even after the extensive development of Latin 
American studies, we would get the impression that life to the south of 
us is a constant serenade or fiesta, which Dr. Walter Kotschnig has de- 
scribed as a fancy-dress view of our neighbors. This we owe to the type 
of advertising used to lure tourists and particularly to the moving pic- 





* Address delivered in the Latin American Lecture Series of the Institute of Latin 
American Studies, The University of Texas, March 21, 1947. 
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tures, which stand more in the way of promoting real understanding than 
any other medium of communication. Nor are the materials found in text- 
books on Latin America above criticism, as was shown in the study, spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education, of Latin America in School 
and College Teaching Materials.’ In general, a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing. The Latin American propensity for mafiana excites our risi- 
bility, and we do not stop to consider whether the philosophy of living 
implicit in that word may not have some meaning for us in our emphasis 
on speed and efficiency. 

The task before us has been ably and pertinently defined by Dean Henry 
Grattan Doyle, and what he has to say about Inter-American relations 
applies just as forcefully to all international relations: 

The foundation stones of an effective long-range policy of Inter-American 
friendship must include a decent respect for the opinions of the citizens of 
other countries; a decent humility about our own shortcomings as a nation; 
true understanding based on thorough knowledge; frank discussion of com- 


mon problems by people who really know, not “phony” experts, in the spirit 
of goodwill; and education, education, education.” 


One of the best approaches to the understanding of a people is through 
the study of its systems of education. For it is through its formally organ- 
ized education that a people expresses its hopes and aspirations and defines 
those aspects of its culture which it regards as its most valuable possession. 
Education does not proceed in a vacuum; it reflects the social, political, . 
economic, and spiritual conditions of a nation—everything that makes up 
the culture of a people. It is significant that leaders like Enrique Molina, 
Edmundo Correas, Américo Ghioldi, A. Carneiro Leao, and many others 
have found from their study of education in the United States an entirely 
different picture of North American culture from that painted by Rodo. 

In undertaking to present an account of education in the Latin American 
countries the fact is not ignored that there are fundamental differences 
between them. The differences between the twenty Latin American coun- 
tries are greater than between the forty-eight states of the United States. 
They differ, as the poet, Robert Bridges, wrote 


By conditions of life which none other could share, 
By climate, language, and historic tradition. 


That this is inevitable may be gathered even from a superficial glance at a 
map which shows the Latin American countries stretching from the sub- 
tropical through the tropical and sub-tropical again to a point exposed 


* Washington: American Council on Education, 1944. 


* Henry Grattan Doyle, “A Realistic Approach to Practical Inter-Americanism,” 
Hispania, May, 1945, XXVIII, 208. 
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to the blasts from the Antarctic. Geographical location and land configura- 
tion have produced differences despite the common cultural heritage with 
which the peoples started. Further, the countries are not endowed with 
the same economic resources, nor have the available resources been 
developed to the same degree in the different countries. Because of geo- 
graphical conditions and the lag in industrial development, the means of 
communication, even within the same country, are still inadequate. The 
process of urbanization, characteristic of more advanced industrial na- 
tions, has been slow, and the economy of most of the countries is still 
predominantly agricultural. 

The influence of geographical conditions cannot be ignored in any study 
of illiteracy in the Latin American republics, although they are not the 
only cause. The difficulties in developing an adequate distribution of schools 


described by Andrés Bello in 1848 have not been overcome, nor do they 
apply to Chile alone: 


There are few civilized countries in the world in which the extensive provision of 
schools is as difficult as in Chile. Her extensive territory with its uneven surface, 
mountainous, covered with forests, interspersed to a large extent with deserts, in 
other parts broken up by steep valleys, with scanty or difficult irrigation, make the 
aggregation of population impossible. . . . Owing to the configuration of the soil, 
population increase is naturally slow, and the formation of closely knit communities 


difficult.” 

To the geographical distances must be added the inherited system of 
large estates, with the landowners frequently living in the capitals or 
abroad and their agents concerned mainly with producing revenue rather 
than with the education of the children on the estates. The problem of 
rural education has emerged as one of the most serious to be solved. 

There is another factor which explains the slow progress of the develop- 
ment of universal education, and that is the low standards of living. The 
greatest advances in education throughout the world have accompanied the 
rise in standards of living which has followed industrialization. That stage 
is only just beginning in some Latin American countries, due in the main 
to the two World Wars and more particularly the recent war. Many, but 
not all, of the causes of political unrest arise from the slow but inevitable 
transition from an agricultural to an industrial economy. Low standards 
of living are obstacles to the development of a sound educational program 
and, even where schools are provided, children do not attend at all or 
attend with such irregularity that they soon revert to illiteracy. In addition 
to lack or remoteness of schools, the reason is that they are kept at 
home to work with and for their parents, a reason which applies also 


a Quoted by Amanda Labarca, La Educacién en Chile, in Chile, addresses by a num- 
ber of Chilean cultural leaders, Buenos Aires, 1946, p. 90. 
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to urban communities. Amanda Labarca, in discussing illiteracy in Chile, 
points out that the smallest number of illiterates is not found in the 
larger cities but in two centers as remote from each other as Antofo- 
gasta and Magallanes. In these two places, she writes, “the worker has 
succeeded in raising his standard of living, enjoys a higher wage, and all 
can send their children to school.” 

Geographical and economic factors are determining forces in education 
everywhere. In the Latin American republics there is still another factor— 
the heterogeneous character of the population. Taking the whole of South 
America, the population is thirty-two per cent white, eighteen per cent 
Indian, twenty per cent Negro, and thirty per cent mestizo. But averages 
in such a case mean little. The range is from a population that is eighty- 
eight per cent white in Argentina to almost the exact reverse in a number 
of other republics. Percentages of illiteracy are in direct correlation with 
the percentages .of racial distribution. This does not mean that the non- 
whites are not educable, but that they have until recently been educa- 
tionally disfranchised. It is only within the past two generations that a 
genuine effort has been made, beginning with the reforms in Mexico, to 
incorporate the non-whites into membership in their respective nations. 
The task is not simple; it involves frequently the problem of superimposing 
the national language over a wide range of different dialects ; it may involve 
the substitution of new concepts and standards of living for traditional 
ideas and modes of life. But a start has been made, and there is no country 
to the South of us which is not attacking more seriously than ever before 
the problem of liquidation of illiteracy as a means for raising standards 
of living, improving health and hygiene, and changing methods of work. 
It is significant in this connection that of seven pamphlets on Education 
in the United States,* distributed throughout Latin America in Spanish 
and Portuguese, the pamphlet on Rural Education aroused the greatest 
interest. 

The new interest in extending the provision of education is definitely 
one aspect of the development of a new sense of nationalism and of national 
consciousness in each of the Latin American republics. This development 
has been inspired by a number of causes. Of these the first is due to rising 
resentment against exploitation of economic resources by foreign capital 
and the desire to keep within each country the revenues from such exploi- 
tation. This is signalized in the restrictions that are being placed upon 
foreign industrial and commercial concerns. A second cause is the alarm 
aroused by the efforts of foreign ideologies to penetrate and find a foot- 
hold. In education this has resulted in proposals or actual legislation to 


* By Dr. Kandel. Ed. 
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control and set up certain regulations to: govern schools established by 
foreigners. A third cause is a gradual cultural awakening, which is marked 
by a tendency to abandon the traditional practice of looking abroad for 
models to imitate and to turn the eyes inward to the local scene, both natural 
and human. With this aspect I dealt in a paper prepared for the Conference 
on Intellectual Trends in Latin America held in this University in 1945.* 

In this respect the Latin American countries are following the same 
rhythm as the United States, which began to develop what might be called 
a truly national culture only with the turn of the century, following a certain 
quickening of national consciousness as well as rapid industrial develop- 
ment, both of which exercised strong influences on the progress of educa- 
tion. 

Another important aspect of the rise of what may be termed a sense of 
cultural autonomy is the movement to acquire a better understanding of 
the forces that determine national life. This movement is marked by the 
beginnings of an interest in sociology and social analysis, which are affect- 
ing the approach to education. This movement is already well established 
in Brazil and is in its initial stages in other republics. 

It is difficult to determine which of these forces is exercising the greatest 
influence on the development of education. Some of them are intangible ; 
others concrete and definite. It is possible to find a clue to the major interests 
of Latin American countries from the kind of assistance and advice which 
they have requested from the United States. In the past it was a common 
practice for these. countries to invite educational missions from abroad 
to undertake the reorganization of some part of their educational systems. 
Generally, the missions came and went, and the results of their work 
were negligible. In the long history of foreign educational missions only 
one exercised an influence—on the preparation of secondary-school teachers 
in Chile—for any length of time. 

Recognizing the fact that educational reforms can succeed only if they 
emerge from the cultural soil of a nation and cannot be transported from 
another culture, a new method has been adopted. The Latin American 
countries have turned increasingly to the United States for guidance. Ac- 
cording to the new scheme, they enter into contracts under which the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation selects specialists in the areas of 
education requested. The specialists serve as advisers; the development 
and execution of plans for reform are left to the educators of the country 
concerned. It is from these contracts that some idea can be obtained of the 
major directions of current educational interests. Among these the first 





“Institute of Latin American Studies, University of Texas, Intellectual Trends in 
Latin America, Austin, Texas, 1945, 82 ff. 
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is a widespread movement for the study of English, which is met in part by 
the cultural centers, promoted by the Department of State’s Office of 
International Information and Cultural Affairs and local groups, and in 
part by specialists in the teaching of English selected by the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation. Advice on the development of vocational educa- 
tion, agricultural education, and rural education has been sought by a 
number of countries (Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Honduras, Panama, and Peru), while Chile requested assistance on 
the reform of secondary education. This method is preferable to that used 
in the past and is supplemented by the opportunities provided for Latin 
American students, educators, and specialists in various fields to obtain 
the training that they desire in this country. 

The importance attached to vocational education is a natural consequence 
of the widespread trend toward industrialization, the reasons for which 
has been ably stated in an article on “Industrialization in Latin America” 


by J. Rafael Oreamuno, Vice-Chairman, Inter-American Development 
Commission : 


Sound industrialization in the other Americas offers new opportunities, but 
with the ending of the world conflict, we must now face realistically the prob- 
lem of using new and future economic facilities intelligently to maintain 
hemisphere production, Inter-American trade, and employment at high levels. 


With the aid of the Inter-American system of cooperation, these problems 
will be satisfactorily met and industrial and other development will go forward 
as never before. As each country makes a fuller utilization of its resources, 
its inhabitants will benefit by increased incomes and higher standards of living. 
With greater incomes and purchasing power, the nations of America will 
become better customers and thus contribute to an increased and orderly 
international trade, which is recognized as a basis for continued peace and 
prosperity throughout the world.5 


In this statement we have a clue to the future development of education 
in the Latin American countries. That future will be determined not only 
by industrialization but also by improvement in the agricultural economy, 
which will find larger markets. Should this trend succeed in establishing 
itself firmly, it will have social, economic, and political repercussions. It 
is possible that some of the prevalent political unrest may already be the 
effect of certain social changes, already beginning in the emergence of a 
middle class and of a labor movement. For, as Ernesto Nelson has pointed 
out a number of times,® there has not existed in the past a strong middle 
class, and where it did exist it was comprised of industrialists and business 


* Bulletin of the Pan American Union, October, 1945, 557. 
*See Educational Yearbook, 1936, of the International Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1 ff.; and Educational Yearbook, 1942, 1 ff. 
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men of foreign origin, who passed their enterprises on to their children. 
It was largely as a consequence of the absence of opportunities for children 
of the middle classes that there has existed in all countries so widespread 
an urge to secure employment in government offices (empleomania or 
funcionarismo) and virtually only a single-track type of secondary and 
higher education, with government jobs or the liberal professions as the 
goal. 

Industrialization, unless it passes through the stage of exploitation, 
which marked the similar development in other countries but which is not 
inevitable, should bring increased incomes and higher standards of living. 
If that result is attained, it will produce another transition from the past. 
The social organization in Latin American countries has been described 
by one of their most distinguished intellectuals as marked by una cabeza 
con un cuerpo raquitico (a large head with a diseased body). 

The problem of adapting education to the economic needs of the country 
is, in fact, not new in the Latin American republics. Some of them began 
to feel the impact of European movements, particularly of the French, to 
diversify secondary education in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Little or nothing resulted from this impact, however. For the past thirty 
years or more secondary education has been under constant criticism. And 
the chief criticism has always been, and still is, that it is too intellectualistic 
or too theoretical, and that it does not make adequate provision for those 
adolescents who need a more immediate and more direct preparation for 
earning a living. One of the outstanding contributions on this subject was 
the book, Nuestra inferioridad econdmica, by Francisco A. Encina. The 
thesis of this Chilean educator, whose book appeared in 1912, has been 
repeated many times by educational leaders in other Latin American re- 
publics. In 1916 the idea of diversifying the types of education available 
for adolescents was incorporated in a decree published by Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, then Minister of Education in Argentina. The reform was short- 
lived, but it antedated similar reforms in some European countries by 
nearly a quarter of a century. The reorganization of adolescent education, 
proposed by Saavedra Lamas, was ahead of the times. Today, with the 
economic changes that are going on, such a plan would have a greater 
chance of success. 

The failure of plans for reform, which too often do not progress beyond 
the stage of a proyecto, directs attention to one of the serious obstacles 
to educational advancement in the Latin American countries. As one studies 
the history of education in these countries, one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the clarity and insight of the leaders of educational thought. These 
leaders rank as high as leaders of educational thought in other countries. 
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But leadership in theory, however sound it may be, stops short at leader- 
ship in practice. The Latin American republics have not succeeded in 
producing leaders of the type of a Sarmiento in Argentina or a Varela in 
Uruguay, who were able to combine an insight into the educational needs 
of their respective countries with the ability of the statesman to translate 
ideas into legislative action. Ministers of education come and go, and in 
the brief periods that they are in office, each tries to leave his mark on the 
educational system by a minor and inconsequential change called a reform. 

There are two explanations for this situation. The first may be found in 
the traditional social structure existing in most Latin American countries. 
Sefior Madariaga has pointed out that there is no word in Spanish for the 
French élite or the English “leader”; the nearest equivalent is la minoria, 
which takes us back to the description of the social structure already 
cited. With few positions at the top, competition for them becomes intense. 
There results a tendency to make the passage from the bottom to the top 
of the educational ladder increasingly difficult. There is a curious paradox 
in the fact that the educational systems have for a long time been vertically 
organized. Unlike the practice prevailing until recently in European school- 
systems, the Latin American countries have not had dual systems with 
elementary education for the masses and secondary education for a select 
group. 

Elementary and secondary education have been fairly well articulated. 
If the numbers who pass from the elementary to the secondary school are 
small, it is due to the economic circumstances of the parents or the lack of 
secondary schools. But secondary education, although theoretically open 
to all qualified for admission, is itself a selective institution. By a system 
of examinations, nine out of ten pupils are weeded out before graduating. 
This is due not solely to the fact that the curriculum in general is not 
adapted to a wide range of individual abilities, but also, in my opinion, to 
a policy, perhaps unconscious, to keep down the numbers likely to compete 
for the few positions at the top. Too many teachers measure their success 
by the number of pupils they fail. There is, further, more behind student 
revolts, where they occur, than a protest against the severity of examina- 
tions. 

The second explanation for the failure up to the present to put sound 
ideas into practice is to be found in the fact that the control of education 
is highly centralized, Education has thus been a concern of governmental 
authorities rather than of the publi¢. The Latin American tradition is the 
reverse of the North American. If many of the weaknesses in education 
in the United States are due to extreme localization, many of the weak- 
nesses of education in the Latin American countries arise from extreme 
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centralization. In the early stages of building up an educational system 
in countries with great distances to be covered, with sparse means of com- 
munication, and with populations scattered in small and isolated groups, the 
only way of laying the foundations for an educational system at all was 
through the central government. Centralization in itself is not an evil 
provided that the financial support of education is separated from its con- 
trol in every detail. The only safeguard against rigidity of control lies in 
an alert public. Generally, however, the public has not been taken into . 
partnership by the governments in determining the progress of education. 
A start may be seen in the efforts to promote the formation of parents’ 
associations and in the gradual spread of cultural missions, which, if prop- 
erly conducted, carry the message of education to the public in their own 
small communities as well as promote the improvement of teachers: The 
currently widespread movement to liquidate illiteracy, which is addressed 
as much to adults as to children of school age, may contribute to an awaken- 
ing of the public, provided, however, that the liquidation of illiteracy is 
recognized at the same time as a method for raising standards of living. 

The analysis of the educational situation which I have presented is 
confirmed in current educational literature in Latin America. In discussing 
the educational system of another country, there is altogether too great a 
tendency to bring to it concepts from another system. It is essential, how- 
ever, if the risk of misunderstanding and misinterpretation is to be 
avoided, to make an effort to discover the opinions and views of those 
intimately associated with its destinies. I make no apology, therefore, for 
quoting from the works of some outstanding leaders. 

On the relation between the social and political structure Amanda 
Labarca writes in her book Bases para una politica educacional : 

The educational system, with its laws and regulations, is a means whereby the 
government seeks to carry out its cultural objectives. 

We say government rather than nation, because it is identical with the directing 
group, the class, and the parties which support it. In a republic it represents the whole 
nation, provided always that the wheels of democracy operate honestly and perfectly. 
But in the Indo-Iberian countries, which have not yet incorporated into citizenship 
considerable sections of the masses of the people, the government has represented 
the cultured and powerful stratum, whose interests have not in the least been in 
harmony with those of the nation as a whole. 

From this discrepancy there arise defects which pass from the political to the 
educational field and which have produced the existence of one system of secondary 


schools for the upper classes and another for the people’s schools, which are in 
general poor, incomplete, and divorced from their environments." 


EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


The educational systems and practices have perpetuated the European 
patterns and have paid no attention to actual conditions; “the school has 


*Buenos Aires, 1943, 187 ff. 
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lived somewhat in the clouds,” while teachers, writers, and academic people 
have belonged to a monastery of scribes, isolated from the school, from 
the throbbing, suffering, and inspiring world about them. “To master a 
certain quantity of learning, we have disregarded our vital responsibilities.” 

In order that there may exist the possibility of a profound culture, genuine, 
and with creative capacity, a close union is indispensable between the indi- 
vidual, his land, and its institutions: knowledge and love of its geography; 


air, mountains, flora, fauna, the wide horizons of oceans, and its organic 
structure as a nation.® 


Here are presented the bases for a new approach to education in con- 
trast with an educational tradition “which has led to the perpetuation of 
economic anemia and the lack of adaptation” in the Latin American coun- 
tries. Here are the bases for the reconstruction of education which, founded 
on a realistic understanding of a nation’s culture, will be directed to pro- 
moting and improving health and sanitation, to training in ability to use 
the available economic resources, to developing a sense of social and civic 
responsibility, and in the long run to the advancement and enrichment of 
that culture, because it springs from the soil and is not an alien importation. 

If Amanda Labarca addresses herself to a philosophical discussion of 
the foundations of educational policy, the Argentine educator, Américo 
Ghioldi, in his Bases de la pedagogia constitucional,® discusses not only the 
relation of education to the constitution but offers a series of detailed 
recommendations for the reconstruction of education. For elementary edu- 
cation he urges that it must be common, national, popular, and indivisible, 
with “a national plan, centralization of school finances, unification of the 
regulations for teachers, administrative and educational decentralization, 
and adaptation of the school to its environment.” Secondary education 
should be completely reformed, should provide for vocational differentia- 
tion and be accessible to all. Only if centralization gives place to decen- 
tralization can secondary education evolve and progress. The philosophy 
of democracy should define the ends of secondary education. An autono- 
mous body should be established to administer secondary education and to 
study the problem of adolescent education from the point of view of 
guidance, both educational and vocational. On the implications of democ- 
racy for education Ghioldi writes: 


The Argentine problem, paralleling the problem throughout the world, con- 
sists in the re-evaluation of democracy and liberty.“There is no other task 
before us in the next few years and it is wise to direct our attention from now 


* Ibid., 192. 
* Buenos Aires, 1944. 
* Op. cit., 165. 
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on to the methods of consolidating the fundamental elements of democracy and 
to consider the objectives which education must meet to strengthen the consti- 
tutional order and the creation of the aptitudes capable of meeting the social 
problems of tomorrow. Without entering into details we should be able, 
nevertheless, to summarize the elements contained in the idea of democracy, 
if we say that it implies the cooperation of free men who by successive stages 
promote the equality of all, in a world organized to protect individual and 
collective security, to banish fear of hunger, to banish fear of oppression from 
within or without, and to abolish fear of spiritual and political oppression. 

The technical question is to define the implications of democracy in the 
field of education, or, in other words, the positive bases for the education of 
the freeman. Without claiming to clarify this point completely, I believe that 
the democratic principles of education can be grouped together in four funda- 
mental directions: in educational policy, in educational administration, in the 
technique of instruction, and in the philosophy of education.™ 


Finally, I venture to quote from the outstanding work of another Argen- 
tine educator, from Bachillerato y formacién juvenil by Juan Mantovani," 
a passage which may serve as a summary of the new approach to educa- 


tion which is becoming manifest in the educational literature of our neigh- 
bors. 


A certain consciousness of what is our own, a certain feeling of what is 
national has begun to occupy our attention. In our times and in many ways— 
in music, plastic arts, the theater, the novel, poetry, and essays—an effort is 
being made to give concrete meaning to the intuition of Argentine life. For 
the direction and selection of educational problems this is of capital impor- _ 
tance. The whole country is concerned and in this direction there are new 
attitudes as much in the manner of appreciating the economic as the cultural 
life. One looks and marches toward a more profound and genuine Argentine 
life. This spirit adapted to the field of secondary education represents a 
powerful contribution to the force of youth education. It gives to humanistic 
education a concrete direction; it bases it upon a profound reality, not on 
external pressures and superficial ends.'* 


Did time permit, these quotations could be supplemented with citations 
from writers in other countries—A. Carneiro Ledo in Brazil and A. Nieto 
Caballero in Colombia, for example. The awakening of national conscious- 
ness, which will lead to a new educational orientation, does not mean, 
certainly in the minds of these writers, the development of a spirit of 
narrow nationalism. They realize that the development of a national culture 
is to a nation what the development of personality is to the individual, All 
would, I believe, agree with Mantovani’s statement that “the idea of the 
nation cannot be exclusive, for culture is made up of values which have 

" [bid., 175. 


*Santa Fe, Argentina, 1940. 
* Op. cit., 147. 
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their source in the universal community. . . . The education of the human 
being is, in a word, a cross-fertilization of national and universal cultural 
values.” , 

I have attempted in this account of education in Latin America to present 
a picture of the tendencies in educational thought. But as the history of our 
own educational development proves, there is often a gap between edu- 
cational thought and its translation into practice. For the moment all that 
can be said is that there is a ferment in education thoughout the Latin 
American republics which merits attention. Here and there efforts are 
already being made to bring theory and practice together to mteet the 
new demands of a cultural renaissance. In this effort two traditional Latin 
American slogans—gobernar es educar and gobernar es producir—are fi- 
nally beginning to be united in an integral scheme of reform. 





. . . The Brazilians have kept close contact with the outside world by 
familiarizing themselves, while still very young, with foreign languages. Of 
these French is still today the most widely known, but its position is be- 
coming every day more threatened as the French-worshipping older generations 
die out and the younger generations grow up more interested in English 
than in French. . . . Great as is this sentimental attachment for France and 
things French, the ever-closer ties with the United States have made English 
not only the indispensable language for trade and business but the preferred 
language in other fields as well—-HERNANE TAVARES DE SA, in United 
Nations World, March, 1947, page 18. 





“As for me, give me liberty with all its connotations, pleasant and un- 
pleasant, stimulating and irksome, rather than death of the spirit, which is 
bound to be visited on those who live under an exclusive and all-powerful 
government. By the same token, I would rather work in the maddening and 
infuriating atmosphere of American politics and accept the rules, risks, and 
uncertain rewards of the game as we play it, than receive an ironclad com- 
mission from a dictator, coupled with the assurance that any nitwit, grafter, 
or interloper who got in my way would be strung to the nearest lamp- 
post. . . .-ROBERT MOSES, Park Commissioner of New York City. 


(Quotation from Common Council for American Unity, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N.Y.) 

















PANAMERICANISMO E INTERNACIONALISMO* 


Luis QUINTANILLA 


Representante de México en el Consejo Directivo de la Unién~ 
Panamericana, Washington, D.C. 


N° HAY nada en la filosofia del movimiento panamericano, ni en los 

principios del Sistema Interamericano, ni en las disposiciones de la 
Union Panamericana, que se oponga a la teoria o a la practica de un orden 
internacional. Desde su comienzo, el Panamericanismo se definid, al con- 
trario, como un movimiento de marcada tendencia internacionalista; y su 
insigne heraldo, Simon Bolivar, fué un pensador cuyo genio se caracterizo, 
precisamente, por su universalidad. 

El Libertador fué un auténtico ciudadano del mundo. Descendiente de 
europeos, Bolivar nacié y vivid sus primeros afios en América, Durante su 
juventud, visits Europa. Mas tarde volvid al Viejo Continente, antes de 
entregarse a la gloriosa hazafia que habia de consagrarle para siempre ante 
la historia. Nunca permitié que sus caracteristicas americanas le ocultasen 
la realidad europea y, a través de ella, la realidad mundial. Héroe de la 
independencia de su patria, su actuacién rebas6 las fronteras de Venezuela. 
Liberé el territorio de seis de las actuales republicas del Continente: Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Panama, Ecuador, Pert y Bolivia. Y al mismo tiempo, fué 
el primero en vislumbrar la grandeza de una América solidamente unida. 

Pensando como americano, fué él quien sentéd las bases de lo que hoy 
llamamos Panamericanismo; y llegd hasta proponer la creacién de una 
gigantesca Confederacién de Naciones Americanas. Pata él, América era 
una, sencilla y grande: “Reina de Naciones,” “Madre de Republicas.” Pero 
Bolivar fué todavia mas alla. Con profética visién anuncié el advenimiento 
de un orden mundial; y predijo, desde principios del siglo pasado, que 
algun dia no sdlo América seria una, sino que todas las naciones del mundo 
acabarian por adoptar un solo gobierno. 

El Panamericanismo de Bolivar aparece como el precursor de un orden 
continental que, a su vez, serviria de inspiracién y modelo para establecer 
un orden mayor: el mundial. 

Gracias a la noble visién de este genio de América, el Nuevo Continente 
puede asi vanagloriarse de haber sido el promotor del internacionalismo. 


*This ,is the address delivered by Ambassador Quintanilla (the distinguished 
author of A Latin American Speaks) at the annual dinner of The American As- 
sociation of Teachers-of Spanish and Portuguese, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., December 30, 1946. 
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Con Bolivar, los primeros americanos libres comprendieron que, al realizar 
la independencia de sus respectivas naciones, habian descubierto el supremo 
valor de su mutua imterdependencia. Esta es una de las caracteristicas del 
pensamiento y de la accién de las republicas americanas. Explica, en parte, 
por qué nosotros, acostumbrados a pensar en funcidn de todo un continente, 
estamos acaso mejor preparados que otros para pensar en funcidén del 
mundo entero. 

En realidad, desde que surgié la América libre, ella se hizo portavoz de 
los intereses del hombre. Cierto, nuestro continente habia sido poblado por 
gentes que pertenecian a razas, culturas y religiones muy diversas. Mas 
ello no bastaria para explicar nuestro internacionalismo. Otros paises, 
otros continentes, también fueron poblados por hombres de varias razas, 
culturas y religiones. Sin embargo, jamas ellos pensaron u obraron como 
miembros de una comunidad internacional. 

La vasta extension de América le permitid amparar, sin dificultad ni 
conflicto, a las poblaciones mas distintas, que habian Ilegado al “Nuevo 
Mundo” para crear en él un “Nuevo Modo” de vivir. La constitucién 
geografica del Hemisferio Occidental es, pues, otra de las circunstancias 
que explica el internacionalismo americano. El nuestro es un continente 
enorme, que se encuentra materialmente separado del resto del mundo, de 
polo a polo, por dos grandes océanos. América si es un verdadero continente. 
Acaso el tinico que, por su geografia merezca tal designacién. En efecto, 
qué dificil resulta simplemente precisar la linea divisoria entre Europa y 
Asia, o entre ésta y Africa. ... 

También, para comprender por qué el espiritu internacionalista pudo 
prosperar con facilidad en nuestro hemisferio, conviene tomar en con- 
sideracién tres relevantes factors: el cristianismo, la libertad y la demo- 
cracia. 

El cristianismo es un fenémeno esencialmente internacional. El sentimien- 
to de fraternidad de esa religidn no puede logicamente reconocer fronteras 
de ninguna clase. Conquistadores catdlicos y colonos protestantes introdu- 
jeron en el mundo americano esta noble idea de hermandad universal. 

Tampoco el ideal de libertad puede admitir limites nacionales. Quien cree 
en la libertad, o bien la acepta para todos o no cree en ninguna libertad. El 
hombre auténticamente libre no se resignara jamas a vivir entre esclavos. 

Y algo semejante se puede decir a propdsito de la democracia. Desde sus 
primeros dias de vida independiente, América proclamé su fe en las in- 
stituciones republicanas. Mas tarde—sobre todo desde la etapa que se inicia 
con Franklin D, Roosevelt—los representantes de América proclamaron en 
las asambleas internacionales su fe inquebrantable en la bondad de la 
democracia. Mas todavia: manifestaron oficialmente que esa fe con- 
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stituye la base ideolégica de todo el sistema interamericano. Y la democracia, 
como el cristianismo y como la libertad, es un concepto mundial. Se apoya 
en el valor que concedemos a la mayoria. Tiene jurisdiccién mundial puesto 
que, evidentemente, no se ocupa de una mayoria calificada. Para ser ley, 
basta con que sea mayoria; y mientras mas numerosa sea esta ultima, mas 
auténtica sera la democracia que se apoya en ella. : 

Es indiscutible que la fe que los primeros americanos libres profesaron 
por la democracia nace, en buena parte, del natural optimismo que es 
ingénito en los hombres de América. Optimismo que a veces provoca la 
escéptica sonrisa de ciertos europeos; pero optimismo legitimo, sano y 
constructivo que cuadra con las condiciones materiales de nuestro hemis- 
ferio: grandes espacios, abundantes recursos naturales, inmigracién dina- 
mica y, con todo esto, una poblacioén autdéctona talentosa y amable. Opti- 
mismo, sobre todo, sin el cual es dificil tener fe en el progreso del mundo. 

Todas las filosofias antidemocraticas, tan extrafias a la mentalidad 
americana, se inspiran en una pavorosa desconfianza en las cualidades del 
hombre. Naturalmente dichas filosofias no pueden aceptar el mandato de la 
mayoria ; y se ven obligadas a proclamar histéricamente la necesidad de los 
“Caudillos” y de las minorias “selectas.” Este pesimismo absolute con- 
stituye la base moral de la interpretacién fascista de la historia. 

Terminada la lucha por la independencia, las naciones de América se 
preocuparon inmediatamente por establecer un sistema de relaciones inter- 
nacionales que descansa en la interdependencia de todos los paises ; primero, 
los de América. 

Guiados por Bolivar nos apresuramos a consolidar el panamericanismo. 
Digo “nos” porque el movimiento panamericano fué, en sus primeros afios, 
una politica casi exclusivamente latinoamericana. 

A principios del siglo XIX, los Estados Unidos de América, en pleno 
proceso de expansion, no se hallaban listos para firmar compromisos inter- 
nacionales que hubiesen coartado su libertad de accion. Creo que ello explica, 
aunque no lo justifica, por qué los gobiernos de Washington, cuando no se 
opusieron abiertamente a ese panamericanismo bolivariano, permanecieron 
alejados de él. A pesar de la invitacion transmitida por los representantes 
diplomaticos de Colombia y de México acreditados en Washington, el 
Gobierno de Estados Unidos, criticado en el Senado por elementos aisla- 
mientistas, no logré obtener inmediatamente la autorizaci6n legislativa nece- 
saria para nombrar a representantes que asistieran al Congreso de Panama, 
convocado por Bolivar en 1826. Es cierto que, a ultima hora, ese permiso 
fué concedido al Departamento de Estado; pero ninguno de los dos dele- 
gados norteamericanos, designados para representar a su pais en el Congreso 
de Panama, llegd a participar en las labores de aquella asamblea. Uno de 
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ellos, John Sergeant, llegé cuando el Congreso ya habia sido disuelto. El otro, 
Richard C. Anderson, fallecié en el puerto de Cartagena, cuando se dirigia 
a Panama. Asi la historia registra que ningiin representante de los Estados 
Unidos participé en la “anfictiénica” asamblea convocada por el Libertador 
para sentar los cimientos del panamericanismo. 

Por otra parte, es cierto que desde 1823 el Presidente Monroe habia 
proclamado al mundo entero—a iniciativa de la cancilleria britanica—que 
su pais veria con hostilidad. cualquiera tentativa de intervencién europea 
en tierras de América; pero esta proclamacién, inspirada por Inglaterra, 
no presentaba ninguna de-las caracteristicas del auténtico panamericanismo. 
Fué simplemente la proclamacién unilateral de una politica nacionalista. 
Hasta los mas autorizados intérpretes y entusiastas partidarios de la Doc- 
trina Monroe se muestran de acuerdo en que ella fué—y sigue siendo—una 
doctrina de Estados Undios, para ser interpretada exclusivamente por 
Estados Unidos, y ser aplicada exclusivamente cuando a Estados Unidos 
convenga. Por su origen e intencién, no podia inspirar sino una doctrina 
norteamericana que, si bien dejaba completamente a salvo los intereses 
generales de la poderosa reptblica del norte, no tenia el caracter contractual 
y multilateral del panamericanismo nacido del pensamiento bolivariano. 

En vano se ha pretendido recientemente “continentalizar” a esa doctrina 
que, sea dicho de paso, fué luego pervertida por sus conocidos “Corolarios,” 
hasta llegar a servir de justificacién, en diversas ocasiones, para cometer 
actos intervencionistas. Si una de las caracteristicas esenciales de la Doc- 
trina Monroe fué su unilateralidad, querer hoy hacer de ella una doctrina 
multilateral es pretender transformarla en lo que nunca quiso ser. Hablar 
de “continentalizacién” de la Doctrina Monroe equivale, de hecho, a con- 
fesar que la misma ha dejado ya de existir. 

En cambio, el panamericanismo continental—no continentalizado—es 
precisamente lo que, desde un principio, propuso Bolivar y lo que es hoy 
el Sistema Interamericano. 3 Por qué, pues, insistir en darle barniz monroista 
al panamericanismo auténtico que, si algun apdstol tiene, es indiscutible- 
mente Bolivar y de ningtin modo Monroe? 

Ademas, el panamericanismo no es sino un primer paso hacia el inter- 
nacionalismo. Asi lo sefialé Bolivar y asi debe registrarlo la historia. Seria 
una herejia hacer de tan generosa idea americana una politica egoista en 
favor del aislamiento continental. Anhelamos la unificacién de nuestro con- 
tinente, no sdlo porque conviene a nuestros intereses americanos sino 
porque, mediante ella, sera mas facil unificar al mundo. 

E] dinamico impulso de nuestro movimiento americano-no debe detenerse 
ante los dos océanos que bafian a las costas de nuestro hemisferio. Nuestro 
proceso histérico de internacionalizacién continental lleva légicamente a la 
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unificacién mundial. Bolivar, gracias a su genial intuicién, se did cuenta 
de ello; y lo expresé con toda claridad ; por ejemplo, en sus “Ideas sobre el 
Congreso de Panama,” escritas en Lima en el afio de 1826. 

Nada resulta menos americano que la idea de aislamiento. Por eso, nos 
parece histdricamente légico que las Naciones Unidas tengan su sede en 
suelo americano. Es su ambiente natural. Quienes no entienden esto no 
conocen ni comprenden América. A nosotros, ciudadanos del Nuevo Mundo, 
corresponde dar todas las facilidades posibles a la Organizacién Mundial. 
Obrando en esa forma nos conduciremos como verdadero americanos. 

Desde la primera asamblea de las Naciones Unidas reunida en San 
Francisco (1945), cundié cierta duda en la mente de muchas personas re- 
specto a las relaciones que se establecerian entre la Organizacién Mundial 
y el Sistema Interamericano. 3 Acaso los dos organismos no se excluian 
mutuamente? ; La respuesta fué no, enfaticamente no! Todo lo contrario: 
Interamericanismo e Internacionalismo se completan como dos tendencias 
que, inspiradas en un mismo ideal, avanzan por una misma via. El pan- 
americanismo, fecunda escuela de internacionalismo, vino a facilitar el 
advenimiento de las Naciones Unidas. Los dos sistemas obedecen a un 
mismo impulso y siguen una misma direccién. 

Todavia recuerdo los temores que inquietaban a muchos de los delegados, 
americanos y europeos, en la Conferencia de San Francisdo. Afortunada- 
mente, la légica se impuso. Todo quedé en claro. Se inserté en la Carta de 
las Naciones Unidas un principio que normaba la colaboracién entre nuestro 
hemisferio y el resto del mundo. : 

El Sistema Interamericano, lejos de combatir el Sistema Internacional, se 
puso lealmente a la disposicién de éste, para compartir con él la misién de 
mantener el orden en el mundo. La Organizacién Mundial asi lo reconoce en 
la parte relativa de la Carta de San Francisco (Articulo 52), que dice: “Nin- 
guna disposicién de esta Carta se opone a la existencia de acuerdos u or- 
ganismos regionales cuyo propésito sea ocuparse de los asuntos relativos 
al mantenimiento de la paz y la seguridad internacionales y susceptibles de 
accién regional. . . .” Por su parte, el Directer General de la Unién Pan- 
americana, en su informe sobre las Normas Adoptadas por la Conferencia 
de San Francisco en relacién con los Acuerdos « Organismos Regionales> 
sometido al Consejo Directivo de la Unién Panamericana, interpretando la 
Carta antes mencionada, Ilegé a las siguientes conclusiones : 

a) La responsabilidad primordial para la solucién pacifica de contro- 
versias reside en los acuerdos u organismos regionales, correspondiendo a 
ellos hacer las gestiones necesarias antes de referir el asunto al Consejo de 


*“Serie sobre Congresos y Conferencias, No. 48,” Unién Panamericana, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1945. 
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Seguridad. De hecho el Consejo de Seguridad debe promover la solucién 
de controversias locales mediante arreglos o entidades regionales, ya sea 
por iniciativa de los Estados interesados, 0 a solicitud expresa del Consejo 
de Seguridad. 

b) El derecho de cualquier grupo de naciones para celebrar convenios 
de defensa mutua queda reconocido. Por consiguiente, el Acta de Chapul- 
tepec, o el tratado que se celebre para convertir esta medida de emergencia 
en una medida permanente de paz, se halla enteramente en armonia con la 
Carta Mundial. 

Cuando se vea amenazada la paz del hemisferio, funcionara inmediata- 
mente el Sistema Interamericano. Al mismo tiempo, éste se pondra de 
acuerdo con el Consejo de Seguridad a fin de que él decida si los instru- 
mentos de que dispone el Sistema Interamericano bastan para solucionar el 
conflicto ; o si el Consejo de Seguridad, por exigirlo asi la paz del mundo, 
estima que la Organizacién Mundial debe también intervenir. Ningan 
conflicto de jurisdicciones ; ninguna rivalidad. En todos los casos, ayuda y 
estrecha colaboracion. 

Finalmente, sostener que, si somos panamericanos, no podemos ser inter- 
nacionales, me parece tan ilOgico como sostener que, si nos preocupamos 
por el bienestar de nuestra provincia, no podemos interesarnos por la suerte 
de nuestra patria ; 0, si se quiere, que si mantenemos orden en nuestro hogar, 
ello se traduce en obstaculo para mantener el orden dentro de la comunidad 
en que vivimos. 

Por todas estas razones nuestra América, de formaci6n internacional y de 
aspiracion internacionalista, siente natural repugnancia hacia cualquier 
sistema de politica mundial basado en la formacién de grupos, de “bloques.” 
En América rechazamos cualquier politica de equilibrio a base de anta- 
gonismos entre bloques rivales. En América, no creemos que un equilibrio 
de odios pueda asegurar la paz. Creemos, eso si, en la consolidaci6n de la 
paz mediante la cooperacién de todas las fuerzas. 

La fracasada politica europea del “equilibrio de potencias” padece de los 
mismos defectos basicos que caracterizaron el concepto antidemocratico de 
la historia: todos los hombres son malos y solo equilibrando sus odios 
tendremos paz. . . . Si ese equilibrio inestable no puede mantenerse, en- 
tonces ; que venga la guerra y que la voluntad del fuerte se vuelva Ley! 

Nosotros en América, también desde el principio de nuestra indepen- 
dencia, denunciamos categéricamente el recurso a la guerra. En el movimien- 
to panamericano, desde la Asamblea de Panama en 1826 hasta la Confe- 
rencia de Chapultepec en 1945, nos hemos pronunciado siempre contra la 
guerra y en favor de la solucién pacifica de todos los conflictos, cualquiera 
que sea su origen. Esa fe inquebrantable en la posibilidad—no sdlo en la 
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bondad—de la paz es, al lado de nuestro internacionalismo, de nuestro amor 
por la libertad, y de nuestra aspiracién democratica, uno de nuestros rasgos 
caracteristicos. 

En América, continente con fuerte tradicién guerrera pero’no militarista, 
jamas se ha atrevido nadie a pronunciarse por los derechos-de la fuerza. 
En cambio—y es bueno repetirlo—hemos siempre condenado la violencia 
y la agresién. Nuestro continente ha sido cuna de Emancipadores, de 
Libertadores. Los Conquistadores que pisaron tierras americanas vinieron 
de otros continentes. 

La base de los “bloques” entre naciones, si no es el odio, es el miedo. La 
base moral del Sistema Interamericano es la fraternidad humana; y, entre 
hermanos, no se justifica el temor. América no reconoce mas “bloque” que 
el de la humanidad entera. Cualquier maniobra que busque distanciar a los 
hombres, mediante la formacién de grupos, pone en peligro la paz de 
América. Va contra la constitucién moral de nuestro continente, caracterizada 
por la generosa colaboracién entre los elementos humanos mas variados. 
No es en balde que América es conocida en todas partes como el “crisol” 
del mundo. Nos sentimos muy orgullosos de ser “crisol.” Cuidaremos de 
seguir siéndolo. No sdlo la paz de nuestro continente lo requiere ahora 
mas que nunca, sino que nuestra cultura, fundamentalmente internacional, 
también lo exige. 

Encontramos en nuestro hemisferio los defectos de todos los pueblos; 
pero, también y sobre todo, hallamos en él las cualidades de todos los 
hombres. 

Introducir, en nuestra época y en nuestro hemisferio, arbitrarias dife- 
renciaciones raciales, religiosas, culturales o lingiisticas, es ignorar los ideales 
que inspiraron la conducta de nuestros antepasados. Fomentar deliberada- 
mente esas divisiones, no sdlo entre nosotros sino también entre nuestro 
continente y el resto del mundo, es obrar contra la tradicién y contra los 
intereses de América. 

Los sinceros panamericanistas anhelamos ver unida a nuestra América, 
hacerla fuerte y hacerla grande, no solamente para gozar de paz y vivir 
felices en nuestro rincdn del mundo, sino para permitir que América sea 


mas Util a la humanidad; y que, asi, pueda ella cumplir integralmente su 
destino. 











THE PRESENT STATUS OF RENAISSANCE AND 
SIGLO DE ORO POETRY* 


Joserx G. FuciLia 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


GC SLOSICALLY our discussion opens with Boscan and closes 
with the generation of Lope, Quevedo, and Géngora. In view of the 
magnitude of our subject we have been obliged to limit it to a few key figures 
and some general aspects of the poetry of the period. Even with this limi- 
tation our treatment has necessarily had to be succinct rather than detailed. 
Knapp’s edition of Las obras de Boscén, together with Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s comprehensive biography and critical survey? solve our most 
immediate problems on this topic. Textually valuable in that it represents 
a version anterior to the one appearing in the 1543 edition of his poems is 
Keniston’s Las Treinta de Juan Boscdn, edited in 1911 from a pliego 
suelto in the Hispanic Society of America library. Crawford in “Notes on 
the Chronology of Boscan’s Verses,”* as well as Diez-Canedo in Garcilaso- 
Boscén: Obras poéticas,* explore autobiographical elements in his verse. 
The lead might be explored further, Little has been added to the sources 
of Boscan’s poetry other than what has been noted by Knapp and Menéndez 
y Pelayo.® 

Most of us have been taught to believe that Garcilaso was a stylistically 
impeccable poet. This has been because “El Brocense,” Herrera, and 
other editors, thinking that the edition published by Boscan’s widow was 
vitiated, set about making the text conform to the rules of poetic compo- 
sition. Keniston, in his study on Garcilaso,* feels that an innovator like 
our author, a man so thoroughly involved in court-life and war, could not 
be a perfect stylist. Hence, he makes the Barcelona edition of 1543 the main- 

* A paper read at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Washington, D.C., December 29-31, 1946. 

* Madrid, 1875. 

*Juan Boscén: Estudio critico (Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, XIII), 
Madrid, 1908. 

* Modern Philology, XXV (1927-28), 29-36. 

* Madrid, 1917, 15-16. 

*See J. P. Crawford, “Notes on Three Sonnets of Bosc4n.” Modern Language 
Notes, XLI (1926), 102-05, and J. G. Fucilla, “Notes on Spanish Renaissance Poetry,” 
Philological Quarterly, XI (1932), 226-27. 

*Garcilaso de la Vega. Works. A Critical Text with a Bibliography, New York, 


1921. For possible additions to Keniston’s notes for a new edition see E. Mele: 
“In Margine alle Poesie di Garcilaso,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXII (1930), 218-45. 
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stay of his critical text, a logical and convincing procedure inasmuch as 
there is only the dimmest. posibility of recovering other key-manuscripts. 
Though something has been added to the bulk of the 1543 edition in the 
guise of unedited material, it is small and will doubtless always remain sub- 
stantially what it is today. If this Keniston study is outstanding, so is his 
Garcilaso de la Vega: A Critical Study of His Life and Works." Its treat- 
ment of the versification in our poet is definitive ; its biographical exposition 
as complete as his data has permitted. Its critical approach is excellent but 
deliberately avoids going into extensive detail. On the esthetic side, there- 
fore, there is still room for a full-length monograph.* New documentary 
information since 1922 is meagre, in fact it seems to be restricted to Pitol- 
let’s two accounts of Garcilaso’s death.® Mele in his “Las poesias latinas 
de Garcilaso de la Vega y su permanencia en Italia”® furnishes some 
useable facts. A centenary publication by Guillermo Diaz-Plaja: Garcilaso 
y la poesia espatola (1536-1936) lists a number of imitations, but not all 
are acceptable as such, It is evident, moreover, that the sway of Garcilaso 
is.much more extensive than demonstrated here, and needs to be redone 
with an analytical comparison. 

The publication of a one-thousand-four-hundred-page three-volume work 
by Gonzalez Palencia and Mele” seems to have settled for the time being 
most of the outstanding problems connected with Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza. 

Interest in Cetina really started with the publication of his Obras by 
Hazafias y la Rua in 1895.** This was followed by several biographical 
contributions—Icaza,** Rodriguez Marin,** Moreno de Guerra’*—utilized 


*New York, 1922. 

*Other contributions of value for an esthetic appraisal are: M. Carayon, “Le 
Monde Affectif de Garcilaso,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXII (1930), 246-54; W. J. 
Entwistle, “The First Eclogue of Garcilaso,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, I1 (1925), 
87-90; J. S. Pons, “Notes sur la Cancién IV de Garcilaso de la Vega,” Bulletin 
Hispaenique, XXXV (1933), 168-71; P. Salinas, Chapter II, “The Idealization of 
Reality: Garcilaso de la Vega,” in his Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry, 
Baltimore, 1940. 

*Cf. “La Mésaventure du Poéte Garcilaso en Muy en Provence,” Mémoire de 
PInstitut Historique de Provence, V1 (1930), 91-94, and “Sur la Mort de Garcilaso 
au Muy en Provence,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXVI (1936), 129-50. 

*In Bulletin Hispanique, XXV (1923), 108-38 and 151-70, and XXVI (1924), 
35-51. 

™ Barcelona, 1937. 

“Vida y obras de D. Diego Hurtado de Mendosa, Madrid, 1941-43. 

* Sevilla, 1895. 2 vols. 

“Sucesos reales que parecen imaginados de Gutierre de Cetina y Juan de la 
Cueva, Madrid, 1919. Id., “Gutierre de Cetina y Juan de la Cueva,” Boletin de la 
Real Academia, III (1916), 315-35. 

“Nuevos datos para la biografia de cien escritores de los siglos XVI y XVII, 
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by A. M. Withers in his brief sketch in Sources of the Poetry of Gutierre 
de Cetina.** New matter and biographical interpretations have been added 
by Lucas de Torre,™* Mele-Alonso Cortés’® and Crawford.?® Lapesa’s 
critical estimate in the homage volume to Martinenche** is the best thus 
far. Unedited poems still continue to be found.** Discovery of new sources 
of Cetina’s poems added to the many already in existence** tend to reduce 
his poetic stature, but he is still important enough to warrant a new compre- 
hensive study of his life and works. 

There has been considerable activity of late in the republication of the 
works of Castillejo, though textually no great advance has been marked. 
Most of his writings are available only in the expurgated text of the Santo 
Oficio.** It is hoped that some of his originals may eventually be recovered. 
Nicolay’s Life and Works of Castillejo®® has been our chief biographical 
standby, but it is not very satisfactory and should be ripe for revision. 
Meantime new light has come from Juan Menéndez Pidal,?* and Mele.” 





Madrid, 1923, 105-82. Also in an article bearing the same title in Boletin de la Real 
Academia, V1 (1923), 54-115 and 235-50. 

““TDatos para la biografia del poeta Gutierre de Cetina,” Revista de Historia y 
Genealogia Espaiiola, XIII (1914), 49-60. 

* Philadelphia, 1923. 

““Algunas notas para la biografia de Gutierre de Cetina, seguida de varias 
composiciones suyas inéditas,” Boletin de la Real Academia, XI (1924), 388-407 
and 601-26. 

* Sobre los amores de Gutierre de Cetina y su famoso madrigal, Valladolid, 1930. 

* “Gutierre de Cetina: Notes on the Date of his Birth and the Identity of Dorinda,” 
Studies in Philology, XXVIII (1931), 309-13. 

™ Hommage a@ Ernest Martinenche: Etudes Historiques et Américaines, Paris, 
c. 1939, 248-61. 

*See Note 18 and Lapesa, “Tres sonetos inéditos de Gutierre de Cetina y una 
atribucién falsa,” Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XXIX (1937), 380-83. 

"Besides those noted in Withers’s thesis, see Fucilla, “Two Generations of 
Petrarchism and Petrarchists in Spain,” Modern Philology, XXVII (1930), 280-82; 
Fucilla, “Notes on Spanish Poetry,” Philological Quarterly, XI (1932); Withers, 
“Additional Borrowings from Petrarch by Cetina,” Hispanic Review, II (1934), 
158-61; Withers, “Further Influences of Ausias March on Gutierre de Cetina,” 
Modern Language Notes, LI (1936), 373-79. The origins of the famous madrigal: 
Ojos claros . . . though much discussed, are still beclouded, See Mele-Alonso Cortés, 
op. cit., J. Cejador y Frauca, “El madrigal de Cetina,” Revue Hispanique, LVII 
(1923), 108-14; A. F. G. Bell, “Cetina’s Madrigal,” Modern Language Review, XX 
(1925), 179-83; Ramiro Ortiz, “Per la Fortuna in Ispagna e in Rumenia di un 
Motivo Madrigalesco Italiano,” Varia Romanica, Florence, 1932, 226-32. This chapter 
summarizes Ortiz’s previous discussions and includes his polemic with Mele. 

“The Didlogo de las mugeres, the Sermén de amores and the fragment of the 
Farsa de la Constanza printed by Moratin are the only works known to have 
escaped the scrutiny of the Santo Oficio. 

* Philadelphia, 1910. 

*“Datos para la biografia de Cristébal de Castillejo,” Boletin de la Real Academia, 
II (1915), 3-20. 


*™“Postille a Tre Poesie del Castillejo,” Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XVI (1929), 
60-65. 
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and Crawford.** Sanvisenti in “Un Giudizio Nuovo su Cristébal de Casti- 
llejo ne’ suoi Rapporti coll’Italianismo Spagnuolo,’’”* attacks the validity of 
the well-known coplas as an anti-Petrarchistic manifesto. Personally, I 
agree with him in feeling that far too much importance has been attached to 
it in the histories of literature.*® Castillejo’s indebtedness to the romances 
populares might be probed further.** 

As soon as Llobera’s critical edition of the Obras poéticas of Fray, Luis 
de Ledn*? has been properly evaluated we shall know whether or not it can 
be employed as the basis for a new critical approach to his poetry. Through 
a meticulous application of a complicated series of devices Llobera rejects 
the authenticity of practically all of the recent inedita attributed to Fray 
Luis.** Good biographical studies have been made by Coster®** and Bell,* 
but both leave lacunae on the critical side. Bell should be used together 
with Martinez Vélez’s criticism in Religién y Cultura for 1929-30, almost 
a book in itself. On the chronology or our poet’s verse the best information 
is to be found in Coster’s Frére Luis de Leén: Poésies Originales, Classées 
pour la premiére fois dans ordre chronologique.** Most of the dates are 
arrived at through internal evidence. The same procedure is used in supple- 
mentary articles by Bell** and Entwistle.** 

Excellent but by no means definitive are E. Bourciez’s study on He- 


*“Castillejo’s Ana,” Hispanic Review, II (1934), 54-62. 

*In Atti della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 11 (1905), i 

*” See “Notes on Anti-Petrarchism in Spain,” Romanic Review, XX (1929), 345-46. 

" Bordona in his Cristébal de Castillejo: Obras, Madrid, 1927-28, calls attention 
to some romance echoes. E. Alarcos in a review of a edition adds some others: 
see Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XVI (1929), 295 

™ Cuenca, 1931-33, 2 vols. Most of his notes may ea be found in his “Proyecto 
de una edicién critica de las poesias originales de Fray Luis de Ledén,” scattered 
in various numbers of Religién y Cultura for 1928-31. See also Llobera’s “El texto de 
las poesias de Fray Luis de Leén” in Rasén y Fe, LXXXV (1928), 18-27, in which 
he minimizes the importance of the Merino edition, but gives a high place to 
Quevedo’s text. 

* Some disagreement is registered by Bell in “Two Further Notes on Luis de 
Leén’s Lyrics: Note I. Three Doubtful Poems.” Revue Hispanique, LXXXI (1933), 
545-49, 

*“Luis de Leon, 1528-1591.” Revue Hispanique, LIII (1921), 1-468 and LIV 
(1922), 1-246. 

“Luis de Leén: A Study of the Spanish Renaissance, Oxford, 1925. 

* Chartres, 1923. 

* “Notes on Luis de Leén’s Lyrics,” Modern Language Review, XXI (1926), 
168-77. 

*“Fray Luis de Leén’s Life in His Lyrics: A New Interpretation,” Revue 
Hispanique, LXXI (1927), 176-223; “Additional Notes on Fray Luis de Leén’s 
Lyrics,” Modern Language Review, XXII (1927), 173-88. E. Allison Peers in 
“Mysticism in the Poetry of Fray Luis de Leén,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XIX 
(1942), 25-40, argues that Fray Luis is not essentially a mystic in his poetry; but. 
contrast this to what Menéndez y Pelayo says in “De la poesia mistica” in San 
Isidoro, Cervantes y otros estudios. Buenos Aires, 1942, 29-78. 
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rrera’s sonnets*® and Coster’s book.*® In the latter the 1582 text is shown to 
be unquestionably preferable to the 1619 edition. This text is now available 
in Coster’s Algunas obras.** Rodriguez Marin’s study, El Divino Herrera 
y la Condesa de Gelves,** is valuable not so much in clarifying relations 
between the poet and the countess (this coincides with Coster’s conclusions ) 
as it is in supplying the dates when many of Herrera’s poems were written. 
The newly found poems in themselves have little to add to biographical 
or critical estimates.** The best study of the sources of Herrera is Ceriello, 
“Tmitazioni Petrarchesche di Fernando de Herrera,’ but it is capable of 
extensive amplification. 

Much inedita by Francisco de Figueroa has been brought to light in the 
past thirty years by Foulché-Delbosc,** Menéndez Pidal,** Urquiola,*’ and 
Angel Lacalle.“* In his discussion the last-mentioned scholar announced 
that he was preparing a critical edition. Since it has not appeared as yet 
it is very likely that the task will have to be accomplished by someone else. 
Figueroa must have had his sources, like almost everyone else during his 
time, but little has been done in this connection.* 

Merimée’s volugninous study,®° despite its defects, still remains the most 
important all-around study on Quevedo and his works. As to the editions 


*“Tes Sonnets de Fernando de Herrera,” Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Bordeaux (1891), 200-27. 

* Fernando de Herrera (El Divino) 1534-1597. Paris, 1908. 

“ Paris, 1908. 

@ Madrid, 1911. 

““Poésies Inédites” (ed. Coster), Revue Hispanique, XLII (1918), 557-63. 

“ Rassegna Critica della Letteratura Italiana, XVIII (1913), 87-98. 

““Poésies Inédites de Francisco de Figueroa,” Revue Hispanique, XXV (1911), 
317-44. 

““Observaciones sobre las poesias de Francisco de Figueroa (con varias com- 
posiciones inéditas,” Boletin de la Real Academia, II (1915), 302-40 and 458-96. 
The following observation, made on pp. 495-96, is to be noted: “Un estudio de las 
particularidades lingiiisticas y métricas de todas las poesias publicadas hasta ahora 
y recogidas en manuscritos procedentes de tan diversas regiones y épocas seria base 
necesaria para todo juicio de autenticidad. Desde luego, el examen de la h aspirada 
podra dar gran luz acerca de esta cuestién.” 

“*“Sonetos de Francisco de Figueroa: El Divino.” Revista Critica Hispano-Ameri- 
cana, III (1917), 168-71, and “A propos de Quatre Sonnets Attribués 4 Francisco 
de Figueroa,” Revue Hispanique, XL (1917), 260-63. 

““Varias composiciones inéditas de Francisco de Figueroa: El] Divino. Precedidas . 
de un estudio bibliografico,” Revista Critica Hispano-Americana, V (1919), 122-68. 

“It has long been known that the cancién “Sale la Aurora y desu fértil manto. . .” 
is imitated from Parabosco. See also two Crawford articles: “Notes on Three 
Sonnets Attributed to Francisco de Figueroa,” Modern Language Review, II (1906- 
_ 07); “The Source of a Pastoral Eclogue Attributed to Francisco de Figueroa,” 
Modern Language Notes, XXXV_ (1920), 438-39. 

. ™ Essai sur la Vie et les Guvres de Francisco de Quevedo, Paris, 1886. 
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of his works, the Obras completas de Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas 
by Luis Astrana Marin™ supersedes all others. But whether or not Astrana 
Marin has established the critical texts of the individual poems remains to 
be proven. Little research has been done on Quevedo’s verse in recent 
years.** We can still use a good detailed esthetic evaluation of his poetry. 

In view of the most thoroughgoing job done by Fichter on “The Present 
State of Lope de Vega Studies,”** including his nondramatic poems, we 
refer to this article for further information on the subject. 

On Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola we have Green’s doctoral disser- 
tation: The Life and Works of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola.™ For lack 
of time to pursue the study further in the archives of Zaragoza, Barbastro, 
and Naples, it is presented as tentative. How much new material can be 
uncovered, is, of course, uncertain, but it is doubtful that new finds will 
seriously impair any substantial part of this excellent investigation. Green’s 
book also provides the groundwork for a future comprehensive treatment 
of Lupercio’s brother, Bartolomé Leonardo, Many unedited poems by both 
have appeared in print in recent years, together with known verse offering 
numerous variants. A goodly portion of these has been published in Revue 
Hispanique by Foulché-Delbosc, Pfandl, and Green.®** But with respect 
to Bartolomé Leonardo the most important additions and variants appear 
in the Cancionero de 1628, edited by José Manuel Blecua,®* more than 
sixty compositions. They are especially valuable because they come out 
of the literary circle in which the author played such a prominent rdle and 
therefore represent authentic, untampered versions. Blecua is now working 
on a critical edition of the poems of the Argensolas. | 

Serious problems regarding the poems of San Juan de la Cruz still re- 
main with us—chronology, authenticity, critical texts. Miss MacDonald in 
“The Two Versions of the ‘Cantico Espiritual’,”*" plausibly proves that the 
longer version considered apocryphal by Baruzi and Dom Chevallier is the 


™ Madrid, 1932. 

™ See Fucilla, “Some Imitations of Quevedo and Some Poems Wrongly Attributed 
to Him,” Romanic Review, XXI (1930), 228-35; and “Notes on Spanish Renaissance 
Poetry,” op. cit., 243; Rosa Maria Lida, “Para las fuentes de Quevedo,” Revista 
de Filologia Hispdnica, I (1939), 369-75; Damaso Alonso, “Sonetos atribuidos a 
Quevedo,” in Ensayos sobre poesia espatiola, Madrid, 1944, 175-88. 

* Hispania, XX (1937), 327-45. 

™“ Philadelphia, 1927. 

™ See Foulché-Delbosc, “Pour une Edition des Argensolas,” XLVIII (1920), 317- 
496; Pfandl, “Unverdffentliche Gedichte der Briider Argensola, LV (1922), 3-28 
and 161-86; Green, “Some Unedited Verses of Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, 
LXXII (1928), 475-92. See also Fucilla, “Poesia Espanhola,” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, LVII (1942), 371-403. 

“ Madrid, 1945. 

™ See Inez Isabel MacDonald, in Modern Language Review, XXV (1930), 165-84. 
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definitive text and the short version a borrador. The Allison Peers survey, 
Spirit of Flame: A Study of St. John of the Cross,®* is reasonably good. 
Baruzi®® probes most deeply and learnedly on the mystic side. Of all the 
critical studies Damaso Alonso’s La poesia de San Juan de la Cruz® is by 
all odds the best. Out of a most exhaustive study of sources he succeeds in 
bringing out the ‘unique beauty’ inherent in the mystical verses. 

Though Gongora, thanks to his popularity with Rubén Dario and the 
Generation of ’98, had been attracting some attention previous to 1927, 
it is then, in the year of his centenary, that his real rehabilitation may be 
said to begin. The movement was spear-headed by Damaso Alonso and the 
Revista de Occidente and has been productive of very notable results. But 
it must not be forgotten that before this date we have the publication of the 
Obras poéticas de Don Luis de Géngora by Foulché-Delbosc.** He then 
published the Chacén manuscript, which, despite some imperfections, has 
remained the most reliable Géngora text that we possess. The dating of 
the poems in this manuscript also give it a high importance. Among other 
things, it has destroyed the myth of a youthful Gongora, ‘the angel of 
light,’ and the older and somewhat mentally deranged GOngora who became 
‘the angel of darkness.’ There were, indeed, two Gongoras, but they alter- 
nated throughout his life. Another big step on the biographical score was 
Artigas’s Don Luis de Géngora.®* Starting with 1927 came the brilliant 
studies of Damaso Alonso® clarifying the so-called obscurities of the poet, 
analyzing his beauties and defects, making it possible for the first time for 


™ New York, 1945. 

"See S. Jean de la Croix et le Probléme de ’Expérience Mystique, Paris, 1924. 

* Madrid, 1942. Fine textual comments are also to be found in Salinas’s edition, 
Madrid, 1936. 

“New York, 1921. 3 vols. 

“Don Luis de Géngora y Argote: Biografia y estudio critico, Madrid, 1925. See 
also his “Revisién de la biografia de Géngora ante los nuevos documentos,” Revista 
de Filologia Epatiola, XIV (1927), 405-16. 

“He already played an important rdle in the special issue of the Revista de 
Filologia Espatiola dedicated to Gdéngora with his “Temas gongorinos: I. La 
simetria en el endescasilabo de Goéngora. II. Géngora y la censura de Pedro de 
Valencia. III. Crédito atribuible al Gongorista D. Martin de Angulo y Pulgas, 
329-404. In the same periodical for the same year also appear “Una carta inédita 
de Gongora, 431-38 and “Un centén de versos de Géngora,” 425-31. In 1932 he published 
“Géngora en la literatura contemporanea,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Namero Extraordinario en Homenaje a D. Miguel de Artigas, II, 246-84. 
In 1935 we have his La lengua poética de Géngora, Madrid. In Ensayos sobre poesia 
espafiola, Madrid, 1944, recently published essays are brought together, namely, 
“Claridad y belleza de las Soledades,” “Alusién y ilusién en la poesia de Géngora,” 
“La primitiva versién de las Soledades.” He has also printed an edition of Soledad 
Primera de Géngora, Madrid, 1927; 2nd ed. Madrid, 1936. We omit here mention 
of his various reviews. 
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the average reader genuinely to understand and to enjoy him. They have 
paved the way for a real esthetic evaluation of his output. Chapters on 
Gongora by Alda Croce, daughter of Benedetto Croce, which have been 
printed in J Quaderni della Critica for March and August, 1945, promise 
when published in book form to create a sensation among Gongorists. The 
texts of Gongora’s poems still constitute a very thorny subject. For instance, 
most of the satirical verse does not appear in the Chacoén manuscript. Juan 
and Isabel Millé y Jiménez, in their edition of the Obras completas,* by 
comparing the Chacdn manuscript with editions that have the greatest 
authenticity and with two other important manuscripts, appreciably im- 
prove the total of acceptable readings. One of the most indefatigable stu- 
dents of Géngora, Alonso Reyes, in his “Los textos de Gongora,”** gives 
the criterion which may profitably be followed for the establishment of a 
critical text. Nor must we omit mention of Thomas, dean of Géngora 
scholars, who in the introduction of his Don Luis de Géngora y Argote® 
gives us the best all-around criticism of our culterano poet. Alemany y 
Selfa’s Vocabulario de las obras de D. Luis de Géngora®™ has been and will 
continue to be of considerable assistance in studies involving stylistic analy- 
sis. Time will not permit us to touch upon lesser topics. On one of them, 
the question of Géngora’s influence, enough evidence has been accumulated 
to warrant bringing it together and expanding it into a fairly lengthy 
monograph.* 


“ Madrid, 1932. We recall here, incidentally, the valuable bibliography compiled 
by the same authors, “Bibliografia gongorina,” Revue Hispanique, LXXXI (1933), 
130-75. 

* Boletin de la Real Academia, III (1916), 257-71 and 510-25. Also in his book 
Cuestiones gongorinas, Madrid, 1927, 37-89. 

“Paris, 1932. 

* Madrid, 1930. 

* A good jumping-off point in this connection is the Antologia poética en honor 
de Géngora desde Lope de Vega a Rubén Dario, Madrid, 1927. Other easily accessible 
studies are: I. A. Leonard, “Some Géngora Centones in Mexico,” Hispania, XII 
(1929), 563-72; D. Schons, “The Influence of Géngora on Mexican Literature during 
the Seventeenth-Century,” Hispanic Review, VII (1939), 22-34, and three articles 
by E. J. Gates: “Géngora and Calderén,” Hispanic Review, V (1937), 240-58; 
“Reminiscences of Géngora in the Works of Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz,” Publications 
of the Modern Language Association of America, LIV (1939), 1041-58; “Antonio 
da Fonseca Soares, an Imitator of Géngora and Calderén,” Hispanic Review, IX 
(1941), 275-86. I omit reference to the complicated question of the origins of 
Gongorism. On this topic bibliographical references are easy to find, for example, 
see Merimée and Morley, History of Spanish Literature, New York, 1930, 229-32. 
Worth more than hundreds of pages expended in this discussion is D. Alonso's brief 
but penetrating statement: “Por lo que a Géngora se refiere creo que la especial 
caracteristica de su estilo es la de ser un sintesis, una condensacién intensificada 


de todos los elementos anteriores. . . .” Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XIV (1927), 
365. 
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It will be recalled that Thomas in his Géngora et le Géngorisme con- 
siderés dans leurs rapports avec le Marinisme® was one of the first to 
suggest Carrillo as a precursor and model of Géngora. Garcia Soriano in 
1926"° takes up the argument once more in favor of Carrillo and claims to 
discover surprising resemblances between the Faébula de Acis y Galatea and 
Polifemo. These resemblances are found to be “phony” by Alonso in his 
study “La poesia de Don Luis Carrillo.”"* They are due to a common source, 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Alonso gives Carrillo a rather high place as a poet, 
but puts him definitely below Géngora. In 1936 Alonso published Carrillo’s 
Poestas completas,"* in which he rectifies many imperfections in Carrillo’s 
verses. He admits, incidentally, that his edition is far from perfect, hinting 
that a thorough reexamination of the texts could lead to further improve- 
ment. 

Except in the direction of a negative identification there has been 
nothing added on the identity of Francisco de la Torre. Coster in 1925 had 
eliminated the Bachiller de la Torre, Fray Luis de Leén, Herrera, Fi- 
gueroa, Quevedo, arid Juan de Almeida, el Sabio as candidates for the 
authorship of his poems,, and rather arbitrarily identified him with a Juan 
de Almeida, rector of the University of Salamanca in 1567-58."* After 
proposing one unacceptable Francisco de la Torre from the University of 
Alcala, Alonso Cortés suggests a second one from Valladolid, but confesses 
that he cannot be sure that he is our poet."* Nothing has been added to the 
1631 edition reproduced by the Hispanic Society of America.”* Quite a few 
of his sources have been uncovered by Crawford."* Unfortunately, we have 
no good treatment of his verse as yet. 

We cannot tarry over various contributions on Acufia, Lifian de Riaza, 





” Paris, 1911. 

"Don Luis Carrillo y Sotomayor y los origenes del Culteranismo,” Boletin de la 
Real Academia, XIII (1928), 591-629. 

™ See his Ensayos sobre poesia espaiiola, op. cit., 247-60. 

" Edicién, prélogo y notas de Damaso Alonso, Madrid, 1936. 

"“Sur Francisco de la Torre,” Revue Hispanique, LXV (1925), 74-133. Consult 
also Crawford, “Francisco de la Torre and Juan de Almeida,” Modern Language 
Notes, XLII (1927), 365-71. 

“See “Algunos datos sobre Hernando de Acufia y Francisco de la Torre,” 
Hispanic Review, IX (1941), 41-47. 

™ New York, 1903. Alonso Zamora Vicente’s edition (Cldsicos Castellanos, tomo 124) 
Madrid, 1944, serves only to make the poetry of Francisco de la Torre a little more 
accessible, nothing more. 

™*“Sources of an Eclogue of Francisco de la Torre,” Modern Language Notes, 
XXX (1915), 214-15; and “Francisco de la Torre y sus poesias,” Homenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal, 11, Madrid, 1924, 431-46. See also Fitzmaurice-Kelly, “Notes on 
Three Sonnets,” Revue Hispanique, XII (1905), 259-60; and id., XIII (1905), 
257-60. | 
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Jatregui, Alcazar, Barahona de Soto, Juan de Malara, Lépez Maldonado, 
Medrano, Mesa, Martin de la Plaza, Espinosa, Espinel, Polo de Medina, 
Santa Teresa, Cueva, Silvestre, Ramirez Pagan, Lomas Cantoral, Rioja, 
Pedro de Padilla, and many others. Most of these writers stand in need 
of further study and in many cases entire monographs could be written 
on them."* 

Numerous unedited collections of poems have been published for the 
first time in recent years, adding much to our knowledge of the poetic trends 
and in many instances supplying substantial and extremely precious new 
material on well-known poets."* Publication has for the most part been 
incidental and individual and represents only a fraction of the vast lore 
that is still uselessly gathering dust in the archives. Yet it is intimately linked 
with the most serious problem that we have to face in the case of dozens of 
authors : critical editions of their works, the lack of which continues to warp 
our approach of a true esthetic estimate of their output. There can be only 
one solution to this sad deficiency, the creation of a central clearing-house 
as the repository of all the manuscripts or photostats thereof that can be 
found. After this has been done an organized group of experts should be 
put to work in the preparation of critical editions for the press. Unfor- 
tunately, it looks as if such a desideratum will never be realized. 

In his Bibliografia hispano-latina clésica"® Menéndez y Pelayo started 
out on an extensive survey of classical influences in Spain. However, in its 
unfinished form it does not go beyond the first three letters of the alphabet. 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism are somewhat discussed by the great critic 
in several of his writings, especially in his Historia de las ideas estéticas. 
Marasso’s “Pindaro en la literatura espafiola” and “La Antologia Griega en 
Espafia,” both appearing in Humanidades, 1930 and 1934, are of some help 
for a more detailed study. 

The influence of Horace is pretty thoroughly treated in Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s Horacio en Espafia.® Schevill deals very sketchily with Ovid in 
the lyric poetry of the sixteenth century in his Ovid and the Renaissance in 





™ Owing to the large mass of materials published we shall waive this opportunity 
of citing them bibliographically. 

“ A large number of these collections have been published in the Revue Hispanique. 
One of the latest and most important of the manuscript anthologies to appear is 
Blecua’s Cancionero de 1628, Madrid, 1945. It is noteworthy for the fragment 
it contains of Francisco Aldana’s Angélica y Medoro, which had been considered 
lost even by his brother Cosme, and for its inedita by Bartolomé Leonardo de 
Argensola, Mendoza, Lope, Calderén, and Quevedo. 

"Vol. I, Madrid, 1902. 

“2nd ed., Madrid, 1885. In Orasio nella Letteratura Mondiale, Roma, 1931, the 
Spanish section is written by Charles Riba, who merely repeats what Menéndez 
y Pelayo has said. ‘ 
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Spain.** A. A. Giulian has written a thesis on Martial and the Epigram in 
Spain in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.** A neglible harvest of 
Lucan echoes has been garnered by Clotilde Schlayer.** “Virgilio en cas- 
tellano” by Augusto Arias** is much too brief to be of any value. The 
scattered materials on Virgilian influence, if brought together, would in 
themselves alone constitute a fair-sized monograph. 

Rosa Maria Lida deals interestingly with classical themes in her “Trans- 
mision y recreacién de temas grecolatinos en la lirica espafiola,”** and has 
also published a study on the Dido theme.** On the “Carpe Diem” we have 
Blanca Gonzalez de Escandén’s Los temas del Carpe Diem y la brevedad 
de la vida en la poesia.** Menéndez y Pelayo studies the Hero and Leander 
theme* and Angel Lacalle the fable of Narcissus.*® The vogue of classical 
writers, classical thought-patterns, and classical themes has, as can be seen, 
scarcely been touched. Here, then, is a veritable mine offering endless possi- 
bilities for research. 

As to non-classical themes, realism has been considered in not too satis- 
factory a manner by Vossler in his Realismus in der Spanischen Dichtung 
des Renaissance.® A limited approach has been made by Pedro Salinas in 
his Reality and the Poet,’ and by MacAndrew for naturalism,*? while both 
realism and its opposite are dealt with by Gonzalez del Valle in Realismo 
e irrealismo de la Edad de Oro espaiola,®* and Damaso Alonso in his essay 
“Escila y Caribdis.”** Vossler again not too satisfactorily writes on Poesie 
der Einsamkeit in Spanien.** Rosales and Vivanco in the anthology: 
Poesia herdica del Imperio® sketchily discuss “El Sentido del Imperio en 
la lirica del siglo XVI.”” Quite a number of other thematic studies might 


™ Berkeley, 1913. 

" Philadelphia, 1930. This study could be extended by connecting it with other 
continental European influences. 

"= Spuren Lukans in der Spanischen Dichtung, Heidelberg, 1928. 

“Hispania, XVIII (1935), 311-20. 

“ Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 1 (1939), 20-63. 

™ Revista de Filologia Hispdanica, III (1941), 209-52. 

“ Barcelona, 1938. 

“See Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, XIII, Madrid, 1908, 334-78. 

” “Breve estudio de la fabula de Narciso y una ligera bibliografia de autores 
y obras que segtin mis noticias han tratado ese tema,” Revista Critica Hispano- 
Americana, IV (1918), 140-47. 

* Miinchen, 1926. 

™ Baltimore, 1940. 

" Naturalism in Spanish Poetry from the Origins to 1900, Aberdeen, 1931. 

™ Madrid, 1938. 

™““Escila y Caribdis de la literatura espafiola,” in Ensayos sobre poesia espatola, 
Op. cit., 2-27. 

* Miinchen, 1940. 

* Madrid, 1940. 
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be mentioned, and a long list of as yet untreated themes could be compiled 
without too much trouble. 

Material is rapidly accumulating to make possible monographs on the 
influence of Italians—Petrarch, Sannazzaro, Ariosto, Tasso—and the 
Portuguese, Camoens.*" 

There are also the questions of the academies, music, metrics, and other 
topics that we must leave untouched. 

It is regrettable that, with the exception of the romances, no thoroughly 
satisfactory comprehensive treatments exist for the major literary genres— 
lyric poetry, epic poetry, satiric poetry. Until the time arrives when con- 
siderably more studies on individual authors and works become available, 
these lacunae will not be adequately filled. 

In conclusion, despite the fact that our discussions have necessarily had 
to be brief, it is hoped that we have succeeded in showing to non-specialists, 
to whom our statements have been primarily directed, that opportunities 
for research in the poetry of the Spanish Renaissance and Golden Age 
are virtually unlimited. Those who have occasion to go into the field are 
reasonably sure to reap rich rewards.” 


"See various articles and chapters by Crawford, Mele, Withers, Fucilla, Beall, 
Parducci, Farinelli, etc. Meozzi’s attempt to trace Italian influences in his Lirica della 
Rinascita Italiana in Spagna e Portogallo (Sec. XV-XVII), Firenze, 1942, was done 
under war conditions and without access to important investigations on the subject. 





El que lee mucho y anda mucho y ve mucho, sabe mucho.—Don Quijote, 
Part II, Chapter XXV. 





. .. | Oh Don Quijote dichoso! ; Oh Dulcinea famosa! ; Oh Sancho gracioso! 
todos juntos, y cada uno de por si, vivdis siglos infinitos, para gusto y general 
pasatiempo de los vivientes. .. . —Don Quijote, Part II, Chapter XL. 





“,.. the system of puzzled decipherment known as the Reading Method . . .” 
—J MILTON COWAN, Cornell University, in Htspanta for February, 1947, 
p. 59. 





“As long as two people can talk, one of them can teach a language.”— 
WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY, Goucher College, in Hispanta for February, 
1947, p. 29. 











LESSONS LEARNED FROM PEDRO DE GANTE* 


SoLtomon Lipp 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HIS paper might more properly be called “Rediscovering Pedro de 

Gante, Pioneer of Education in the New World.” The term “redis- 
covering” is used here because he has already been discovered by writers 
who specialize in Hispanic American studies. However, it seems that the 
man has not received his proper due. He is virtually unknown in the 
Schools of Education of this country. Innovations in teaching, ascribed 
to later educators and philosophers, belong rightfully to this modest, un- 
assuming Franciscan lay-brother, who can truthfully be called “America’s 
First Educator.” 

Peeter Van der Moere, or Pedro de Mura, was born in Flanders, in 
the city of Ghent; hence his more widely used Latinized name, Pedro de 
Gante. He is said to have been a blood relative of Charles VY, with whom 
he often corresponded in later years. In these letters he described in great 
detail the rather hectic existence of a missionary who tried to educate the 
native Indians in the face of obstacles continually thrust upon him by a 
world which held that Indians needed no education. 

Gante arrived in the New World in 1523, together with two other friars 
of his order. In that same year he founded the first school on the American 
continent—the mission school for Indians at Tetzcoco, Mexico. It was here, 
in New Spain, that Gante was to spend the rest of his natural life. It was 
here too, that he encountered the belief, generally held among the Spaniards 
of his day, and especially among the encomenderos, or landowners, who 
thrived on cheap Indian labor, that it was dangerous to educate the lower 
classes because it might make them too astute or too ambitious; it might 
make the native dissatisfied with his lot and, therefore, less desirable as a 
laborer. 

How was the native to be won over to the new faith, to be educated away 
from his worship of. human sacrifices? How was the bridge to be built 
which would enable Gante and his pupils to understand each other? There 
was only one way: a difficult and arduous one, but Gante and his fellow- 
teachers did not hesitate for a moment. They became, Indians, as it were, 
by learning the new language, the native tongue, not by bookish study, 
but by mingling with the natives, playing their games, taking part in their 

*A paper read at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Washington, D.C., December 29-31, 1946. 
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conversations, breaking down suspicion, and jotting down in the ever- 
present “vocabulary notebooks” that they carried with them the strange 
new sounds which they were to use later most effectively—a technique 
which has rather interesting implications for our present-day language 
program. . 

Ezequiel Chavez,’ the Mexican educator, tells us that Gante suffered 
from a speech defect: he stuttered. In spite of this, it seems that the 
Indians understood him better than did the Spaniards. Roughly and for- 
cibly, against his protests, the Spanish soldiers would drag hundreds of 
native boys, bound like animals, for miles and miles to Gante’s school, 
because the king had issued an edict to the effect that all natives were to 
be converted to the new faith. Tied hand and foot, they were thrown 
into the new school and forced to stay there day and night. Gante was 
horrified. He was tempted, in a moment of weakness, to leave all this and 
return to Flanders, to a life of peace and tranquility. 

But he resisted this tempting vision. We are grateful to him today for 
not yielding. Had he done so, we might never have known this man of 
courage and vision. Gante had studied carefully all of the ceremonies, 
costumes, and folk-ballads of the natives. Now he proceeded to turn these 
subtly to his own use, by making changes here and there, and applying 
them to the new religion. He had mastered the difficult and intricate hiero- 
glyphic system of the Aztecs; now he imitated it, himself painting the 
figures and religious symbols to represent the ideas he wished to express 
and convey to his pupils. The amazing result was not long in forthcoming. 
Within a few months he had a thousand pupils. Making use of such 
“modern,” “progressive” techniques as “visual education” and “object 
teaching,” he gave them figurines or libreas. The natives were then to paint 
reproductions of these on their mantas, which they wore when participating 
in religious festivals. He called them libreas, because they served to liberate 
the natives from the fears of their ancient religion. He used their art 
forms—their music, dance, song, poetry—and infused within them the 
new content. Indians now considered it a disgrace not to be worthy of 
participation in a fiesta or ceremony. Small wonder his pupils no longer 
sought to elude him! 

Gante was apparently a great believer in “correlation” and “multiple- 
sense appeal.” The Indians not only learned how-to sing liturgical chants, 
but also how to compose carols to organ accompaniment. Being a musically- 
minded people, they soon mastered the art of making and playing most of 
the Spanish instruments, and proceeded to enrich their own native melo- 


* Ezequiel Chavez, El primero de los grandes educadores de la América, Fray Pedro 
de Gante. México: Editorial Jus, 1943. 
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dies with the more intricate harmonies of European origin. “Correlation” 
went still further. Soon the natives, under Gante’s direction, were building 
houses, churches, and chapels. “Manual training” and “vocational educa- 
tion” entered the picture. Gante’s workshops were beehives of activity. A 
school of arts and crafts flourished and was soon the talk of the land. The 
mission began to turn out shoemakers, tailors, and carpenters. “Individual 
differences” were also recognized by Gante. Homogeneous grouping be- 
came necessary. Gante adapted the type, grade, quality, and kind of edu- 
cation suitable to each group. Next to the more humble laborers, worked 
the masons who later erected models of “plateresque” architecture; the 
sculptors of wood and stone who carved out images of saints, and created 
finely-chiseled crosses and pulpits; the painters and decorators of the 
church interior; the future government officials, recruited chiefly from 
the Indian nobility, who were to be in charge of the native towns and 
villages. 

Gante organized religious brotherhoods, each of which was responsible 
for the celebration of a certain fiesta or ceremony. And miracle of miracles: 
four hundred years ago the members of these brotherhoods elected their 
own officers through democratic means! In time there arose an intense 
rivalry between these brotherhoods, so eagerly did each try to outdo the 
other. Foreseeing the possible dangers of this jealousy, Gante counteracted 
any potential after-effects by teaching the natives the necessity for re- 
specting all groups, and thus putting an end to any incipient collective 
egotism which might have been present in any one of them. 

Just as the “activity program” characterized Gante’s mission school three 
centuries before Froebel; just as Gante’s “object teaching” preceded 
Pestalozzi by two and one-half centuries; so, similarly, did Gante create 
the first national normal school for the training of teachers, three hundred 
years before Horace Mann organized his state normal schools. He selected 
about fifty of the most advanced Indian boys, taught them separately, 
instructed them in their duties, prepared and worked out sermons in 
“project” fashion, and sent them out to preach and teach on Sundays 
throughout the country in the different towns and villages. Upon their 
return, they would discuss their problems and the difficulties encountered 
in the course of the day, and work out solutions for the coming Sunday. 

Gante believed that no one could be a teacher without first learning from 
his students, without first putting himself in their place. His methods of 
teaching, his whole educational philosophy, were centuries ahead of his 
time—an age which emphasized memory, drill, repetition, all reinforced 
by physical disciplinary measures as a matter of normal routine. La letra 
con sangre entra literally illustrates the conditions of the period. Gante’s 
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method of “object teaching,” based as it was on “sense perception,” was a 
direct forerunner of our so-called “modern,” “up-to-date” methods of 
teaching foreign languages. 

Approximately four hundred years have passed since Pedro de Gante 
departed. Yet four centuries later, one still sees pupils being brought 
to our language classes, bound hand and foot, so to speak, placed in their 
seats in order to have a new language thrust upon them forcibly. And one 
is tempted to ask: How are we coping with this language teaching problem? 
Can we learn anything from the gentle friar? Why do we lose most of 
our students at the end of two years? Do we have a clear conception of why 
we teach what we do, and how to teach it? What is the picture that faces 
the young instructor as he enters the field of modern foreign language 
teaching, acting first as witness to, then as participant in, what Professor 
Huse? calls the “battle of the methods”? Both the beginning teacher and 
the prospective teacher of modern foreign languages are confused and 
bewildered by the awe-inspiring ivory tower of Babel, erected by con- 
tributors to our modern foreign language journals. X replies to Y, and is 
in turn criticized by Z. All of them—X, Y, and Z, teach the same language, 
yet speak a different language. And then, of course, there are always 
A, B, and C to be reckoned with. 

Please do not misinterpret this viewpoint. It is not a plea for a “mora- 
torium” on constructive criticism. We have been getting that all along, 
and all of it very good and very helpful. We shall, no doubt, continue to 
get more—which is as it should be. It.seems, however, that our objectives 
are still very much in a state of continuous confusion and need redefining. 
Gante knew where he was going. Do we? Our lack of clarity, furthermore, 
as far as aims are concerned, is aggravated by a number of determining 
factors which themselves vary constantly, all of which gives rise to our 
disorder in methods. If we could determine the different specific objectives 
of language learning, and work out the organization of differentiated lan- 
guage courses with which to match and achieve these aims, then the teacher 
would have a more precise idea as to what was expected of him. The student 
too, it is hoped, would know just what it was he was striving for, and 
would not expect to derive values in Course A which would perhaps be 
given greater emphasis in Course B. This is the direction in which our 
efforts should be exerted. , 

What are the determining factors which influence our objectives, those 
variants which we must take into account at all times? They are: the 
type of school, the size of class, the type of student and his needs and 





*H. R. Huse, Reading and Speaking Foreign Languages. Chapel Hill: 1 Oey 
of North Carolina Press, 1945. 
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interests, the philosophy or ideology of the language department, the 
resources and attitudes of the community, and last, but by no means least, 
the preparation and training of the teacher. Not to take these elements of 
the situation into consideration would amount to discussing the problem 
in a vacuum. 

Once we achieve a clear formulation of our objectives, we shall be able 
to do with fewer arguments, less quibbling as to which is the “best” method 
of teaching a foreign language. There is no one “best” method. Dean 
Doyle’s Handbook’ lists no fewer than thirty methods, many of which no 
doubt are duplicates or approximations of others. Let us not become en- 
tangled in methodology “per se.” Certainly at a conference of this kind, 
there is no need to review the history of language teaching methodology. 
Suffice it to say that an examination and analysis of the growth and de- 
velopment of the different methods used convinces one of the dynamics 
inherent in the situation. Just as the broader issues of education often 
conflict with each other, so similarly do methods of teaching grow out of 
and into one another, resolve themselves, only to appear in their resultant 
synthesis as a new potential target for another reaction. 

For example, the formal grammar-translation method gave birth to a 
reaction in the shape of the natural, the psychological, and the reform or 
phonetic methods. These, in turn, were consolidated and modified by the 
direct method. The pendulum swung once more and the reading method 
came into being—a result of a set of conditions which the direct method 
was unable to cope with. Then followed the eclectic method, an attempt at 
synthesis. In the past few years we have been flooded with articles that 
deal with the intensive method, used in the ASTP; also encountered in 
discussion has been the conversational method, made use of at the war-time 
Washington Inter-American Training Center, which owed much to the 
methods used for many years at Yale University. 

This is where we are today. Flux, ferment, discussion, experimentation ; 
reading through speaking versus reading through reading; lessons learned 
from the ASTP. The pendulum stands poised for the next swing. And 
when it swings, we must be ready for it; we must be prepared to act in 
accordance with changed circumstances if called upon to do so. Since the 
situation calls for intellectual alertness and daring, let us also, in passing, 
give answer to adverse criticisms which, in some cases, are overt attacks 
upon foreign language teaching. Let us remind this opposition that we too 
are moulding the generations of today and tomorrow. We too are con- 
tributing in our own way—and we, especially, are equipped to contribute— 


*Henry Grattan Doyle and Others, A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1945. 
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to the breaking-down of barriers of misunderstanding and prejudice, a 
most important objective in language teaching. We are instrumental in 
unfolding for our students the rich, diversified cultures and civilizations 
of the peoples whose languages we teach. Our students learn to appreciate, 
through the foreign language, the significant and worthwhile contributions | 
which these foreign cultures have made to our nation’s life pattern. We 
feel confident that the discovery and appreciation, on the part of our stu- 
dents, of different national cultures will develop within them a broader 
understanding, a greater respect for people who differ from us only super- 
ficially. Let us expend at least some of our energy in breaking down our 
national provincialism. Our physical world is shrinking rapidly. Our intel- 
lectual horizons must grow larger correspondingly. Let us, therefore, be 
imaginative in the search for new paths, new ways and means of realizing 
our goals, improving our classroom techniques, adding to and enriching 
our teaching materials. Only if we do this, will we be able to say with 
confidence and justifiable pride: we are indeed carrying forward the great 
tradition of making teaching alive and vibrant, and doing honor to the 
legacy bequeathed unto us by Fray Pedro de Gante. 





A MISSIONARY EPIC 


“A third motive of colonization was without question the zeal for propa- 
ganda—religious propaganda, and in a sense ‘political’ propaganda as well— 
the zeal of European peoples to impose their modes of civilization upon as 
large a part of the world as possible. It first took the more obvious form of 
religious proselytism, and was especially evident in the fine crusading spirit 
of the Spanish and Portuguese missionaries in the New World, from California 
and New Mexico in the north to Chile and Paraguay in the south. It appears 
also in French America, in the explorations and ministrations of the Jesuits 
in the valleys of the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Great Lakes. It 
was a motive—this of religious conversion of the natives—least apparent in 
the colonization by the English and the Dutch, among whom, except in a few 
individual cases, the missionary motive was strangely absent. The Puritans, 
with all their intense religious earnestness, their desire to establish a new 
society on a scriptural basis, were content to trade with the natives but made 
no very serious effort to civilize or convert them. In this splendid endeavor 
Spain everywhere stood supreme, as the ruins of Spanish mission stations on 
every American frontier today attest. The story of the Spanish and Portuguese 
missionaries in America, their self-sacrifice, heroism, and martyrdom, is an 
epic which has few if any parallels in the history of Western Christendom.”— 


C, H. Hartne, The Spanish Empire in America, Oxford University Press, 1947, 
p. 38. 

















THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—1946 


L. Lomas BARRETT 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


HE following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with His- 

pano-American language and literature continues the lists begun in 
1935 and published annually in Hispania since that year. No report for 
1946 has been received from outside the United States, as has been true 
for several years. However, it is encouraging to note the growing number 
of universities represented within the country, as well as the greater num- 
ber of theses included. Graduate study is apparently returning to normal 
levels. 

Certain titles are repeated from earlier years (for reasons obvious in 
each case) or else appear for the first time here despite the lapse of time 
since the thesis was written. It is impossible to gather all the titles in any 
one year, of course, but every effort is made to include formerly omitted 
items. For other Doctors’ theses now in progress consult the earlier lists.* 


COMPLETED PH.D. THESES 


Campa, Arthur Leon, Spanish Folk-Poetry in New Mexico. Albuquerque, 
University of New Mexico Press, 1946. 224 pp. (See list for 1940, H1spanta, 
XXIV, 199. Thesis now published.) 

Campbell, Margaret Virginia, “Antecedents to the Literary Movement of 1842 
in Chile.” University of North Carolina, 1946, S. E. Leavitt, Adviser. 

Reid, Joseph A., “Naturalistic Influences in the Argentine Novel.” University 
of Michigan, 1946. J. N. Lincoln and I. A. Leonard, Advisers. 

Staudinger, Mabel Katharine, “The Use of the Supernatural in Modern 
Spanish-American Fiction.” University of Chicago, 1946. 


COMPLETED M.A. THESES 


April, Leon, “Carlos Vaz Ferreira: A Study of His Works.” Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1946, 


*Sturgis E. Leavitt, “Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” Hispanta, XVIII, 169-182; “Clearing House for Theses,” ibid., XVIII, 
456-458; “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Language and Literature,” tbid., 
XX, 174-176; XXI, 111-112; XXII, 115-116; XXIII, 92-94; XXIV, 197-201; 
XXV, 204-208; XXVI, 180-183; XXVII, 163-166; L. L. Barrett, idem, ibid., XXVIII, 
210-211; XXIX, 220-221. 
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Barnett, Roberta, “Dramatic Relief in the Revolutionary Novels of Mariano 
Azuela.” Duke University, 1946. 

Bierlmeier, Katherine, “José Carlos Maridtegui; Modern Interpreter of Peru.” 
Columbia University, 1946. 

Butler, Mildred, “The Mexican as Seen Through Anglo-Saxon Eyes, 1827- 
1850.” Southern Methodist University, 1930. 

Chappel, Wilbur Walter, “Altamirano, el gran maestro indio.” Southern 
Methodist University, 1944. 

Chastain, Regina Carey, “The Spanish Influences on Mexican Music.” Boston 
University, 1945. 

Criger, Mrs. Elsie, “Interpretation of the Ideology of Flavio Herrera.” Ohio 
State University, 1947. . 

Daniels, Marietta, “Mariano Azuela and the Mexican Social Revolution.” 
Washington University, 1945. - 

Gansberg, Eudice, “Juan Bautista Alberdi: A Study of His Ideas.” Columbia 
University, 1946. 

Goodwin, Isabelle, “An Edition of Luis Baralt’s La luna en el pantano.” Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1946. 

Groseclose, Ruth E., “An Edition of Gustavo Sanchez Galdrraga’s El mundo 
de los mufiecos.” University of Tennessee, 1945. 

Hamilton, John W., “Mariano Latorre, paisajista.” University of Florida, 
1946. 
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VOCABULARY OF THEATRICAL TERMS 


WILLiIs KNAPP JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Here is a list of useful words for discussing in Spanish plays and movies. 
They are derived from articles and books written in various countries and at 
various periods. but were checked for accuracy by the Ecuadoran playwright 
Demetrio Aguilera Malta. The number of entries could have been increased 
by listing the different kinds of troupes: e.g., as described by Rojas; but this 
provides a vocabulary adequate for the use of classes in Spanish Conversation. 


ability (acting) habilidad (histriénica) 

act actuar, trabajar; hacer (or desempefiar) un papel: (noun) acto, jornada 

acting desempefio, representacién f. 

action accidn f. 

actor actor m.; cOmico 

actress actriz f.; cémica 

ad lib. morcilla (especially in Argentine creole theatre) 

adapt adaptar 

admission entrada, boleto (Latin America) ; billete m. (Spain) 

amateur aficionado , 

amusing divertido, entretenido 

applaud aplaudir . 

applause aplauso; paid applause clac f.; to get applause arrancar aplauso, lograr 
vitores 

apron (of stage) primer plano 

attend (a play) asistira 

attractiveness gracia, donaire m. 

audience concurrencia, ptblico; individual spectator espectador concurrente 
(both m.). 

author dramaturgo, autor m. 

backstage entre bambalinas 

balcony balcén m., platea alta, anfiteatro, galeria; (slang) gallinero, paraiso, 
cazuela, sartén 

bare stage  escena desembarazada 

begin (a performance) empezar, principiar 

bell timbre m.; starting-bell _ sefial f. 

billboard _cartelera, cartel m. 

black-out oscurecimiento, mutacién al oscuro, teatro oscuro 

bleachers gradas 

boring aburrido, latoso, fastidioso, pesado 

box palco 

box-office _ boleteria, contaduria, oficina de boletos (or billetes), taquilla (Mexico) 

burlesque parodiar; burlesque show juego de escarnio, bataclana 
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call-boy traspunte m. 
cancel the play suspender la funcién 
cart (for miracle plays) carro, carreta 
cast personajes m., reparto, artistas, compafiia, conjunto artistico; cast (in 
movies) cinereparto 
casting reparto de papeles 
censor censurar, pasar por la censura 
censored censurado para sefioritas (or menores) ; juzgado no apto para sefioritas 
center (seat) asiento del centro; center stage a la mitad del escenario 
character part caracteristico, -a 
charge high prices for (as, seats) cobrar (or pedir) mucho por: muy caro por 
chorus coro;chorus girl corista, cantante f., bailadora 
claque (hired applause) alabadero, clac f. 
coach anactor estudiar el papel a una persona 
comedian cédmico 
comedy comedia; musical comedy zarzuela, opereta 
comic character gracioso, -a 
company or troupe elenco 
complication (of plot) enlace m. 
costume traje m., vestuario 
cross (right or left) cruzar la escena hacia la derecha, izquierda 
crowded  concurrido 
cue: to giveacue dar la salida;tomissacue hacer falta 
dénouement desenlace m. 
design: stage design boceto de escenografia 
detective play policial, detective (both m.), comedia detectivesca, drama policial 
(or detectivo) 
dialogue didlogo 
director director m. 
door puerta; doors right and left = puertas laterales; stage-door puerta del 
vestuario 
down-stage en primer término, al frente 
drama drama m. 
dressing room vestuario, camerino 
drop (as curtain) bajar, cerrar, caer (or dejar caer) 
duet duo 
“Dutch treat” a medias 
each: (tickets) three pesos each son a tres pesos cada uno 
elaborate (as, stage sets) rico 
electrician _electricista m. 
end (of play) desenlace m., catastrofe f.; to bring about the ending provocar 
la catastrofe 
enjoy disfrutar de 
enter left salir (i.e., from the wings) por la izquierda 
entertaining divertido, entretenido, chistoso 
entertainment pasatiempo 
entrance at side puerta lateral; entrance, right puerta a la derecha del especta- 
dor (or del actor) 
exit entrar (i.e., into the wings); (noun) salida, mutis m. 
exciting movido, excitante, electrificante, palpitante 
fade-in aclaramiento 
fade-out: (at end of scene) fade-out m., oscurecimiento; (at end of episode) 
disolvencia 
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fail (as a play) fracasar, ir a un fracaso 

fall (asacurtain) bajar, cerrar, caer 

fan: movie fan aficionado al cine, amigo de las peliculas; tobe a fanof estar por 

farce farsa « 

film filmar; (noun) pelicula; raw film pelicula virgen; the films (movies) 
cine, cinema (both m.) biédgrafo 

first-night performance  estreno; to give the first-night performance debutar, 
estrenar 

flop (failure) fracaso, plancha 

fly (curtain above stage)  telén m., parte superior; fly-gallery los telones 

footlight candileja 

foreground (down-stage) primer plano 

gallery galeria, paraiso, gallinero; (for women) cazuela (Chile), sartén m.; gal- 
lery seats gradas 

George Spelvin (false name of a character who doubles i in a second part) N.N.. 

green-room vestuario 

ham actor comiquito 

has-been (as actress) melliza olvidada 

hero protagonista, héroe (both m.) 

heroine heroina 

hiss pitar, silbar, dar un silbido; hiss off the stage matar a silbidos; (noun) 
pito, silbido 

hit éxito, triunfo; smash hit triunfo rotundo 

Hollywood: of Hollywood _holivudense (adj.) 

intermission entreacto, intermedio, descanso; (to indicate passage of time in 
action) blanco 

intonation entonacién f. 

intriguing picaresco 

leader (as of orchestra) director m. 

leading man protagonista, galan, primer galan, jéven (all m.), cémico 

leading woman  protagonista f., primera dama, cémica 

left: to enter left salir por la lateral (or pared) izquierda 

letter-perfect saber su papel de memoria 

lib: see ad. lib. 

life of the theatre vida entre bambalinas 

light luz f., candileja, 

lines dislogo ; (lines of a part) sili lineas, parte f. 

lobby _pasillo 

love on the stage amor entre bastidores le telones) 

main floor primer piso, luneta 

make-up maquillaje m., caracterizacién f. 

manager empresario, administrador m. 

melodrama melodrama m. 

mid-stage en medio de la escena, en segundo término 

“Move to pity and fear” infundir lastima y terror 

movie cinematografia, cinema, cine (m.) biédgrafo (obsolescent) 

movie film _ pelicula, cinta, banda 

movie screen pantalla, lienzo, telén m. 

musical comedy zarzuela 

mystery (as adjective applied to play) misterioso; detective, detectivesco, policial ; 
de intriga 

news (movie or theatre) asuntos teatrales, noticias del cine 

off-stage  escena dentro, de fuera de escena 
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old-man part barba m. 

old-woman part _caracteristica 

one-act play comedia de un acto, sainete m. (play about local customs) ; paso (brief 
skit) ; entremés (padding for longer plays); género chico (nage of the general 
type) 

open (asaplay)  estrenar, debutar 

opening (as stage) embocadura del escenario 

opera Opera; operetta opereta 

opera-glasses gemelos de teatro 

orchestra: (musicians) orquesta; (space for audience) lunetario, orquesta; or- 
chestra-pit orquesta, coro 

overture obertura 

part (réle) papel, rol (both m.); serious part papel serio 

pass (free for the press, etc.) pase (or vale) de prensa (both m.) 

perform  exhibir; representar; perform for first time estrenar 

performance funcidn, representacién (both f.) 

picture cine m.; silent picture cine mudo, silencioso; talking pictures _ cine par- 
lante, sonoro; toque m. 

piece: (tickets) two sucres apiece son a dos sucres cada uno 

platform _tablado 

play drama, m., pieza, comedia, espectaculo; play with wildly improbable plot 
astracanada 

play a part representar un papel (or rol); hacer (desempefiar, or tener) un 
paper; actuar, trabajar: hacer (el papel) de galan (or caracteristica etc.) ; play 
acomic réle_ interpretar burlas; play a difficult part salvar las dificultades de un 
rol; play in Othello, etc., actuar en Otelo etc. 

plot argumento, trama 

practical (as, door or window) __ practicable 

premiére  estreno 

price: popular prices a precios populares 

produce (as, a play) dar, producir, llevar a las tablas, poner en escena; repre- 
sentar (usually meaning “to perform”) 

professional profesional 

program programa m. 

projector (for movies) proyector, aparato 

prologue prdlogo, proemio, introito, loa 

prompt (as,anactor) soplar, echar lineas 

prompter apuntador, traspunte, soplén, sonsueta (all m.) 

prompter’s box concha, consueta 

prop(erty) man - utilero, consueta (m.) 

proscenium  proscenio 

put on (as a play) poner una comedia, echar, representar, producir 

queue fila, cola; double queue _fila doble, fila de dos en fondo; to cue-up _ hacer 
cola . 

raise (as, curtain) alzar, levantar, hacer, correr, descorrer, aportar, separar 

reel (as of movies)  rollo 

rehearse repasar, ensayar; (noun) ensayo; dress rehearsal ensayo final (or gen- 
eral) 

request: by popular request a peticiédn popular (or del publico) 

revival reposicién f. 

right: to enter right salir por la lateral derecha (or por primer, etc., término 
derecha) 


role papel, rol, parte (all m.); leading réle _ parte principal 
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row of seats fila 

run (as movie) exhibir, proyectar 

sad __ triste, sentimental, patético, conmovedor 

scene escena, cuadro; scene shifting mutacién escénica; scene-shifting machinery 
tramoya; the scene is short la escena es un soplo 

scenery decoracién f. - 

score (musical) partitura 

screen (for movies) pantalla, lienzo; screen to hide behind on stage biombo 

script letra; manuscript original m.; libreta (of opera) 

season (theatrical) temporada (teatral) 

seat asiento, butaca; seats (odd numbers, usually on left) nones; (even numbers 
on right) pares; seats in gallery grada; “two on the aisle” dos al extremo 

sell-out cupo completo 

set escenario, decorados; (movie set) set de filmacién; exteriors locacidn f. 

set the stage montar el escenario 

shoot (asa film)  filmar 

shot (English words are used, pronounced Spanish-style for such expressions as 
“long-shot,” “close-up,” “pan(orama)” etc. 

show exhibir: (as a movie) dar, poner, exhibir; (for first time) estrenar : 
(noun) espectaculo: (one showing of a film or play) _tanda 

side (page of ms.) papel de teatro 

sketch cuadro, estampa, sketch m. 

slice of life retazo de vida 

smart agudo 

sock and buskin (signs of comedy and tragedy) zueco y coturno 

sparkling (as dialogue) chispeante 

spectator espectador, concurrente (both m.) aficionado, ptuiblico 

spot enfocar - 

spotlight proyector, reflector mévil (both m.), luz concentrada 

S.R.O. cupo completo; entradas de pie 

stage escena, escenario; stage-opening boca 

stage-door puerta del vestuario; Stage-door Johnny  flirteador m., Don Juan 
del camerino 

stage-hand tramoyista 

standees los que quedan de pie, mosqueteros 

standing-room el patio (in old Spanish theatre) 

star estrella, astro 

talkies cine parlante (hablador, or sonoro) ; toque m. 

teaser (curtain)  trasto 

technique técnica 

theatre teatro 

theatrical teatral; efectista 

ticket entrada, boleto, billete, tiquete m.; season ticket abono 

ticket-office taquilla, boleteria 

tormenter _telén de boca 

touching conmovedor, patético, tierno 

tragedy tragedia 

tragic tragico 

trapdoor _ tramoya, trampa 

unexpected inesperado 

unities unidades (de lugar, tiempo y accién) 

up-stage de foro, segundo (or tercer) término 

" up-to-date: to bring up-to-date poner al dia 
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usable (as, scenery) practicable 

usher acomodador, -dora 

vaudeville variedades, varieté: vaudeville theatre teatro de variedades 
villain antagonista m., villano 

voice: to be in good voice estar en voz 

waiting-line cola 

window ventana; practical window _ ventana practicable 

wing bastidor m., bambalina 

wisecrack  chiste m. 

wonderful (as an actor, movie, etc.) formidable 





“HE NEVER CAME TO AMERICA”: A “SICK TEACHER” 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


“... In this connection I remember Dr. —-————, a colleague in my early 
days as a college teacher. He was a native of Germany, and had received 
his doctorate from one of the famous. universities of his native land. How 
long he had been in America when I knew him, I do not know. In one sense 
he never came to America. Physically he walked the streets of an American 
college town; psychologically he was still in Germany. His nostalgia had 
reached the point of an abnormality. Most furiously he hated the United 
States and everything in it. He looked upon the young men and women 
who faced him in the classroom as the epitome of stupidity, and frequently 
contrasted them to their faces with the superior students of his beloved 
Germany and lashed them with the bitterest sarcasm. One of his pet antipa- 
thies was the English language. On a certain occasion when I spoke in his 
German-language church, he deliberately absented himself, but apologized 
to me because he could not endure listening to an address in English. College 
yells, campus romances, and all of the other aspects of the poetry of American 
academic life were deeply inscribed on the tablets of his abominations. There 
was little around him for which he did not cherish the most unmitigated 
contempt. Here was a case of a hard-working, excessively conscientious man 
who was a decidedly negative influence. In those days the literature of 
education had much to say about ‘education as adjustment’;. and at the same 
time an important part of the education of a group of American youth 
was entrusted to a man completely out of step with his environment. What- 
ever his attainments, an excessively unhappy teacher cannot be a good 
teacher. An ill-adjusted teacher is a sick teacher."°—-LEWIS H. CHRISMAN, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia, in “Sick 
Teachers,” Journal of Education (Boston 8, Massachusetts), for September, 
1946 (CXXIX, 196-197). 
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TWO RULES IN NEED OF REVISION 


‘ Frances C. SCHULTEE AND LorrINE J. ToRREZ 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


The two rules which are the subject of our joint study are phrased as follows 
in the typical classroom grammar: 

“In Spanish an # immediately before another consonant sounds as Spanish s.” 

“The common prefixes are retained as separate syllables, and not divided 
according to the general rule; thus: des-a-mor, not de-sa-mor.” This of course 
refers to orthographic syllabication. 


I. X before another consonant 


To test the validity of this rule as applied to Spanish American speakers of 
Spanish, twenty-one native speakers of diverse origins were interviewed, five 
from Panama, three from Ecuador, two from Colombia, four from Mexico, 
and seven from Los Angeles County. 

The following words were chosen for testing: 


excelente excomulgar 
sexto extratio 
extraordinario mixto 

Taxco excitar 
ex-sargento ex-presidente 


As a “control,” examen was added to these. 

Two methods were used: first, the speakers were given the English equivalent 
and asked to translate it to Spanish; in this way, their pronunciation was not 
influenced; second, the word was introduced into a simple sentence which the 
speaker was asked to read aloud. Following are examples of the sentences: 


“El nifio esta en el grado sexto.” 

“Una de las ciudades mas hermosas de México es Taxco.” 
“Todo estuvo muy excelente.” 

“Ese joven es un ex-sargento,” 

“La comida est4 extraordinaria.” 

“Ella piensa de un modo muy extrafio.” 


Following is a breakdown of the responses: , 
excelente, Taxco, ex-sargento, excomulgar, excitar, ex-presidente, examen: 
# = [ks] for all speakers. 
sexto, mixto: « = [ks] for all speakers, except that Mexican and Angeleno also 
gave « = [s] 
extraordinario: *« = [ks] for all speakers except Panamanian, who gave * = 
[s] 
extraiio: « = [ks] for Colombian and Panamanian, * = [s] for all others 

Conclusions: # = [ks] always in the combinations sce, xci, and xs: # = [ks] 
always in the prefix ex-; * = [ks] or [s] in the combination +t. In no case was 
* uniformly equal to [s], and * = [ks] predominated heavily. 

Importance of conclusions: since modern textbooks are careful to recognize 
Spanish American pronunciation, a tendency as clearly marked as this should 
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not be omitted. Since [ks] is the usual sound of English x, x = [ks] is easier 
to teach, and the resulting Spanish is perfectly correct. Since z and c = [@] is 
held up as a reason for teaching Castilian pronunciation, on the ground that 
the latter is more phonetic and hence easier to spell, advocates of Spanish 
American pronunciation have an effective rebuttal in this example of more 
phonetic spelling in Spanish American speech (Castilian confuses expier and 
espiar, expirar and espirar, “Qué es?”—“Ex-ministro” and “:Qué es?”—“Es 
ministro”; Spanish American Spanish does not). 


IT, Syllabication 


A variety of sources (distionaries, newspapers, and books) were examined 
for instances af phonetic syllabication where orthographic syllabication would 
have called for a different division. It was found that prefixed words were 
seldom divided in such a way as to pose any problem—a typographer would, 
if in doubt, probably juggle the line so as to avoid syllabicating at the doubtful 
point. 

Both orthographic and phonetic divisions were found, frequently in the same 
passage. Following are the examples of each: 


Orthographic Phonetic 
in-auditos tran-seunte 
in-accesibles de-saparecié 
des-organizacion i-nocentes 
sub-ordinaciones de-sahogaba 
des-oidos de-sovillar 
in-eptitud de-sorden 
des-esperaban tran-sitar 
des-interés a-bortar 
des-envolvimiento de-solladamente 
trans-accién de-sembarazadamente 
in-extinguible i-nolvidable 


des-empefiar 


As may be seen, the proportion is about equally divided. The examples of in- 
should not unduly weight the orthographic side, since even apart from ortho- 
graphic rules there would be a strong tendency not to end a line with only one 
letter of a succeeding word. 

A tendency toward phonetic syllabication is only to be expected, since other- 
wise a typographer would have to be a qualified etymologist. Take, for example, 
the word desoladora—apparently the prefix is des-, but actually it is de-. Both 
divisions were found: de-soladora and des-oladora. 

Conclusion: the rule for orthographic syllabication with regard to prefixes 
is violated about fifty per cent of the time. 

Importance of conclusion: syllabication has two practical sides: first, to 
guide the typist and the typographer; second, to aid pronunciation. For the 
latter, we must always have recourse to phonetic, not orthographic, syllabica- 
tion. Little reason therefore remains for teaching orthographic syllabication 
of prefixes in our classes. 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


Maria J. Escupero 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Spanish in the elementary schools is nothing new, but it seems that this time 
it has taken root in the curriculum. The root in not very strong, and unless the 
teachers who are vitally interested strengthen it so that it yields its product in 
abundance, Spanish will not gain as it should. 

Bilinguals realize better than anyone else that there is no better time to 
acquire a second language than the early stages of life. The elementary school ° 
answers this purpose. It is imperative then to use every means possible to assure 
the success of the movement. 

The Southwest of the United States offers a golden opportunity which many 
of our best teachers in the elementary schools are already using to assure suc- 
cess in their work. Little Mexican-Americans are very able assistants, once we 
have assured them that we are their friends and that we feel that they have 
something to contribute. The following advantages can be gained by their 
participation : 

1. We want our elementary-school pupils to speak Spanish as “natively” 
as possible. A native accent can best be acquired from a native speaker of the 
language. Our little Mexican-American can give that accent. 

2. Nothing encourages pupils more than to hear a language in action. It 
gives them confidence which no words of reassurance from a teacher could 
possibly give them. Surprisingly soon, our pupils will be eager to speak as 
Manolito does. Here we find our greatest goal : “The pupil’s incentive to acquire 
the language.” i 

3. With all due respect to my fellow-teachers, I have found in my many years 
of teaching experience that my students can and do impart knowledge to their 
classmates. In many cases, they have succeeded where I have failed. This 
advantage I would not abandon even for my opportunity to guide my little 
people. 

4. The native culture which Manolito brings from home is not of the best, 
but still the one which our elementary-school pupils need most. This culture 
will give them a sympathetic understanding of the Latin American nations, 
but still more, it will give them a sympathetic understanding of Manolito’s way 
of life. Manolito is destined to live with them the rest of his life, since he too 
was born in this country. 

These advantages are enough to convince any teacher that Manolito must 
be enrolled in the Spanish class. There are still others of great value to Mano- 
lito. We surely don’t want to give those up either, for they are as vital as the 
others: 

1. Manolito has found usefulness in life. He no longer sits back and dreams 
while the others recite. He has found out that though his home is different and 
his English is not of the best, his schoolmates take an interest in his Spanish; 
and they have as much trouble pronouncing Spanish as he does English. He 
has come to the conclusion that if he can speak of his home and his parents to 
his classmates, he need not be ashamed of his origin, for in so doing, he has 
found the secret of the whole thing: “Both ways of raising children are 
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different, but they are both worthwhile.” Manolito’s belligerent attitude has 
disappeared, because he has acquired the incentive to do great things. He now 
sees his teacher as a friend rather than as a foe. 

2. He studies his Spanish diligently, so that he can keep ahead of the class 
and always be the assistant. This will make him a proficient bilingual. 

3. Once he has realized the value of his work in the Spanish class, there will 
be a carry-over into the other school work. The once indolent little Manolito 
will be one of the alert pupils of the class. As he goes on to higher education, 
he will not dream but forge ahead. 

These advantages concern the pupils directly. There are also many ad- 
vantages which concern the teacher likewise, and which she will always wel- 
come. 

Other wholesome results are derived from this golden opportunity, namely: 
1. Spanish in the elementary school is a success, and is there to stay. 2. Mexican- 
Americans become able participants in school. 3. Sympathetic understanding of 
two races has been achieved, but still more important, a stronger tie will bind 
the people of our country because one of its minorities has become of greater 
use to society. 4. The potentialities of the other pupils have been enhanced, 
since they have not only read of Hispanic culture, but have experienced it as 
they have played and worked with their little Mexican-American friends. This 
has made them aware of a palpitating exterior world which they did not know 
existed. A world citizenship, which is so needed for the survival of democracies, 
has taken root in their minds. 

The theory in print and the actual practice of any enterprise will sometimes 
contradict each other, unless certain precautions are taken into consideration 
beforehand. This is particularly true in this instance. Some of the teachers in 
this project are not familiar with Mexican-American pupils. (I confess that 
after dedicating my life to this cause, and after working with them from 
nursery school to high school, and meeting their parents, I know very little 
about them.) Granting the fact that no two pupils in any class are alike, there 
still exists a general similarity when pupils come from English-speaking homes. 
~ The Mexican-American group differs considerably. This gives the teacher a 
great deal of concern at first, but no concern at all once she has gained their 
confidence. 

The question then is: “Can the teacher gain the confidence of the student?” 
Yes! Yes! Yes! I have seen it done by teachers who knew no Spanish when 
they started this project. I have witnessed it by teachers who knew Spanish 
beforehand. I have experienced it where teachers were native speakers of the 
language. 

The teachers who knew no Spanish at the beginning of the project came to 
me for instruction in my night class. One of these teachers was teaching four 
children who had just come in from Mexico and who knew no English. Another 
teacher had become so enthusiastic about the work that she started to do 
research in order to publish elementary books in Spanish for the particular 
grade she was teaching. Most of these teachers are very proud of their accent. 
They are always striving to improve it by going to summer workshops or by 
travel and study abroad. I met three of them last summer in Mexico City. 

The task of motivating Mexican-Americans to participate is not an easy one. 
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The young Mexican-American is not sure of his English and very doubtful of 
his Spanish, He has never participated in class, thus he feels self-conscious 
about beginning now. The teacher has not only to encourage him but to urge 
him. It is the same task that the swimming teacher has when she tries to 
teach one of her pupils how to dive. The swimmer knows that if he can go into 
the water without diving he can swim, but he is still afraid to dive. The teacher 
has to push him into the water. She may do this three or four times, until the 
swimmer has found that diving is fun. Once your Mexican-Americans have 
realized that participation is fun, their assistance is assured. 

Sometimes your able assistant’s fluency may discourage your language class. 
The teacher has to be very careful here, and instead of allowing this phase to 
be discouraging, she should divert it to become an incentive. She can do this by 
telling the pupils that the demonstration is not to be learned, but that it is 
meant to show them what can be done with the language. She knows that 
they will not understand most of it, but that she wants them to learn to hear 
the language as natives use it in conversation. She will ask how much they 
understood at the end of the conversation. The pupils will show by raising 
their hands—one-half, three-fourths, all, These demonstrations can be carried 
on between a pupil and the teacher, or between two pupils. They should be 
rather frequent, and they should deal with familiar subjects. The teacher can 
see that the conversation stays as much as possible at the grade’s level. These 
conversations will train the pupils’ ears and thus facilitate their fluency in 
Spanish. . 

Has there been a comparison of both methods? Claremont Elementary School 
started it four years ago. Several schools in its vicinity were doing the same 
thing. I had one group in their second year of elementary Spanish without the 
assistance of Mexican-Americans. The next year, I took the same group with 
the assistance of Mexican-Americans in the second semester. There was a 
marked difference in the pupils’ ability to speak the language. The first 
semester showed very little gain as compared with the second semester, when 
the pupils really attained confidence and began to use the language “natively.” 
It can also be said that these pupils have enough command of the language 
to retain it. Most of these pupils have chosen Spanish as their elective language, 
now that they are in the ninth grade or first year of high school. 

This example of actual experience comes from the Claremont School District 
in California. The pupils begin Spanish in the fifth grade of the elementary 
school and continue it in the junior high school. They may elect the same 
language when they reach the ninth grade, 

From actual experience, I am convinced that the Mexican-American pupil 
is a vital asset to the elementary-school program in Spanish. Every able teacher 
should be eager to see that he is enrolled in the Spanish class. 





Languages were made, not by rules or art, but by accident, and the common 


use of the people —_JOHN LOCKE, in Some Thoughts Concerning Education 
(1693). 
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ANOTHER SPANISH CARD-GAME 





ALBERTA WILSON SERVER 
The University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


In Spanish novels one often finds mentioned the game of tute. The name 
is derived from the Italian tutti (all) because in this game the one who 
succeeds in collecting all the kings or all the caballos wins. Tute is played 
with Spanish cards, in which the suits are bastos, copas, espadas, and oros. 
The Spanish deck usually lacks the eights and nines. The number of players 
for tute may be two, three, or four (as partners). When three play, remove 
one of the deuces. 


VALUE OF CARDS 


os ee iy es eee errs pe Fer ree ager = ee eer ce 11 tantos (points) 
GR das oe HR NE Beans Lied eiien obs od Cbdie abies 10 tantos 
I Wii. 6 babe Fe OSL COP ed pe wdsabioes é2his 4 tantos 
ee Ee PP Le PETTITT TEL, Lee 3 tantos 
SOs oa Sigs baled Rowe Rein lb od Usb Use cacbeswls 2 tantos 
ACUSES 
four reyes or four caballos ...........eceeees BE Se NG EE Tute 
i rr ee Cl Ue 6 phaveuec.ots roses cdeubehesotoedt abyh 20 tantos 
i ry A ee Oe, os eh a ttenwncen aster @ ei 40 tantos 
nM chee kon cides ncuehaespaechsd GAbe es exeee 10 tantos 
PLAY 


Deal to the right, giving each player six cards. The last card of the deck 
is turned to indicate the trump suit, and the rest of the cards are placed face 
down upon it. Any player holding the deuce of the trump suit may exchange 
it for the exposed card, If the exposed card is an ace or a face card, it 
may be exchanged for the seven of the same suit. The player who succeeds 
in collecting the four kings or caballos announces this fact, thereby winning 
the game without further play. It is an exceptional occurrence for tute to 
appear in the original hand. When tute is drawn in the course of the game, 
the holder cannot announce it until he has made at least one trick. When the 
king and caballo of the same suit are held, the player calls for twenty points 
(acuso veinte), stating the suit. If the king and caballo are of the trump 
suit, the player claims forty points (acuso las cuarenta). The dealer leads, 
and each player must follow suit if possible. Remember that the trey takes 
the king (see table of card values). The winner of the trick draws one card 
from the reserve stack, and each player in turn does likewise. Play is to 
the right, and each player must have six cards in his hand throughout the 
game. Play continues in this fashion until the reserve stack is exhausted. 
If tute has not been made, each player adds up the point values of the cards 
in his tricks (see table of card values), plus the acuses he has called, the 
score is recorded, and the cards are dealt for another round. Game is won 
by making tute or by making one hundred points. 
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COMENTARIOS SOBRE OS ACORDOS ORTOGRAFICOS 
LUSO-BRASILEIROS* 


RAUL D’EcA 
2700 Que Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Pouco depois de ter recebido o honroso convite para ler um ensaio sobre 
tépico de minha escolha nesta sessdo, consultei sobre o assunto um amigo, 
Henry Carter, até ha pouco professor de portugués na Academia Naval de 
Annapolis e actualmente adido cultural ao Consulado norte-americano de Sao 
Paulo, Brasil. Concordamos, eu e ele, em que um resumido estudo sobre os 
acordos ortograficos luso-brasileiros talvez interessasse a este grupo. Uma 
vez decidido este ponto, porém, debati comigo mesmo a quest4o da prontncia: 
como leria eu o meu ensaio? Em portugués de Portugal ou em portugués do 
Brasil? Porque afinal de contas, qualquer que seja a nossa opinido quanto a 
existéncia de um dialecto brasileiro, 0 facto é que o idioma falado em Portugal 
nao é pronunciado da mesma maneira que o falado no Brasil. Optei finalmente 
pela prontncia brasileira, cuidando que esta seria mais aceitavel 4 maioria dos 
meus ouvintes. Mas, pensei em seguida: caso o meu ensaio seja publicado, 
que ortografia devo adotar? Porque a verdade é que depois de tantos anos de 
estudos, debates, acordos e desacordos, parece que ainda estamos hoje em um 
estado de anarquia ortografica que pouca honra faz 4 cultura luso-portuguesa. 

Examinemos sucintamente a situacio. 

Como é sabido, a ortografia portuguesa de ha uns cinquenta anos apresentava 
dificuldades e incongruéncias incriveis. Ninguém, na verdade, sabia como se 
escreviam certas palavras e, por conseguinte, todo o mundo escrevia mal. A 
ortografia mais comum baseava-se na etimologia; mas a etimologia nem 
sempre era respeitada. Numerosos erros de analogia tinham sido gradualmente 
introduzidos, escrevendo-se, por exemplo, hontem com h, por analogia de 
hoje; havia grande confuséo quanto ao uso do z e do s, to x e do ch, do ct, 
pt, cc, além de um abuso extraordindrio de consoantes dobradas sem qualquer 
significagao etimolégica ou fonética. 

O assunto foi estudado sériamente tanto em Portugal, como no Brasil. Uma 
das primeiras tentativas de simplificagio foi feita no Brasil, onde em 1907 
Ruy Barbosa, com a aprovacio de Machado de Assis e outros ilustres membros 
da Academia Brasileira de Letras, apresentou Aaquela instituigao douta um 
projeto que merecia ter recebido mais considerag4o do que a que recebeu. 

Em Portugal, depois da revolucio republicana de 1910, o governo interessou- 
se pelo assunto. Em 1911 foi adoptado oficialmente naquele pais um sistema 
simplificado baseado em grande parte no DICIONARIO ORTOGRAFICO E 
REMISSIVO DA LINGUA PORTUGUESA publicado em 1906 pelo distinto 
fildlogo portugués Aniceto dos Reis Gongalves Viana. Alguns anos mais tarde, 
e depois de prolongados debates, a Academia Brasileira de Letras aprovou_ 
(em 1924) um plano para um diciondrio geral da lingua, baseado em estudos 
filolégicos anteriormente feitos. Esse projeto foi finalmente levado a cabo 
sob a diregio abalisada de Laudelino Freire com a colaboragao de J. L. de 


*A paper read at the meeting of the Portuguese I group, Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, Washington, D.C., December 28, 1946. 
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Campos. O GRANDE E NOVISSIMO DICIONARIO DA LINGUA 
PORTUGUESA, publicado pela Editora “A Noite” do Rio de Janeiro, em 5 
volumes, é hoje o melhor que existe da lingua portuguesa, embora obsoleto, em 
grande parte, devido a posteriores reformas ortogrAficas. 

Gragas aos persistentes esforcos de varios escritores tanto brasileiros, como 
portugueses, interessados no simplificagdo e padronizacgao da ortografia do ver- 
naculo, a Academia de Ciéncias de Lisboa e a Academia Brasileira de Letras 
assinaram em 1931 um acordo sobre regras ortograficas uniformes. Essas 
regras foram oficializadas no Brasil dois anos mais tarde (1933) por decreto 
do Presidente Vargas, tornando-se obrigatérias em todas as escolas e repar- 
tigdes publicas. 

O acordo ortografico de 1931 nao foi bem recebido nem em Portugal, nem 
no Brasil. Muita gente se recusou a adopta-lo por simples inércia e preconceito 
contra inovagdes. Houve quem se opusesse 4 reforma por mero sentimento de 
patriotismo e quem a denunciasse por razdes politicas. Chegou-se mesmo no 
Brasil a negar que a lingua falada naquele pais fosse a portuguesa. A Camara 
Municipal do Distrito Federal estipulou (em 1935) que os livros de texto 
relativos ao ensino do idioma nacional fossem adoptados no Distrito Federal 
sémente quando o idioma falado e escrito no Brasil neles se denominasse 
Lingua Brasileira. 

A confusio existente levou mesmo até a Assembleia Constituinte Brasileira 
de 1934 a incluir na constituigio daquele ano um pardgrafo declarando que a 
ortografia da lingua nacional seria a da constituicdo anterior, isto é, a de 1891. 
Equivalia isso 4 volta 4 anarquia da ortografia chamada mista. No entanto, o 
Presidente Vargas insistiu na reforma e um ano depois do golpe de estado de 
37, determinou novamente que a ortografia oficial seria a do acordo de 1931 
com certas alteragdes, principalmente quanto aos acentos. 

Se examinarmos o acordo ortografico de 31 nio podemos deixar de dar 
certa razio aos que se manifestaram contrarios 4 sua adopcgao. De facto, esse 
acordo baseou-se em dois principios fundamentais: (1) simplificagio da grafia 
segundo a prontincia; (2) tudo quanto se diferenga na fala deve ser diferen- 
cado também na escrita. O resultado foi o aparecimento das grafias duplas 
segundo a pronincia divergente de Portugal e Brasil; e a complicadissima 
acentuacgio de muitos vocdbulos homégrafos, Esta complicacgio era exemplifi- 
cada em palavras como éle e éles, pronome, com acento circunflexo, para 
distinguir essas palavras de ele e eles, substantivo que designa a letra do alfa- 
beto; déle a déles, com acento circunflexo, para distinguir de dele e deles, do 
verbo delir; éste, pronome demonstrativo, escrevia-se no singular com acento 
circunflexo, para distinguir de este, ponto cardial; porém o plural estes, nao 
necessitava de acento visto nado haver mais de um este; téda e tédas, adjetivo, 
escrevia-se com acento circunflexo, para distinguir de toda e-todas, substantivo 
significando uma obscura ave europeia; etc. Havia palavras que ninguem sabia 
como se deviam escrever, como, por exemplo, porque, também. 

O decreto de 38 determinava que o Ministério da Educagio e Saude do Brasil 
publicasse um vocabuldrio em harmonia com o sistema oficial. Mas as dificul- 
dades foram tais que essa publicagio foi sendo adiada e um outro decreto 
presidencial de 1943 estabeleceu que enquanto o novo vocabulario nao fosse 
publicado, 0 VOCABULARIO ORTOGRAFICO E ORTOEPICO DA 
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LINGUA PORTUGUESA, organizado pela Academia Brasileira de Letras 
de acordo com a Academia de Ciéncias de Lisboa, e publicado em 1932, 
constituiria o padrao ortografico oficial. Esse decreto também determinou 
que as estipulagdes da lei de 38, principalmente sobre acentos, fossem con- 
sideradas sem efeito. E a 9 de abril de 1943, uma ordem do Ministério da 
Educagéo providenciava quanto 4 ortografia que devia ser usada nos livros 
de texto das escolas. O vocabul4rio a que se referia o decreto de 38 foi 
publicado pela Academia Brasileira de Letras em fins de 43. Porém nao 
pacificou os 4nimos exaltados dos inimigos da reforma ortogrAfica. 

Tomando conhecimento da situagio, os governos portugués e brasileiro 
assinaram um novo acordo em Lisboa nesse mesmo ano, Nele os dois governos 
declararam-se ansiosos de assegurar a defesa, expansio e prestigio da lingua 
portuguesa em todo o mundo e de regulamentar por acordo miituo e de 
maneira estavel o sistema ortografico. Decidiram para esse fim: (1) colaborar 
em tudo o que se referisse 4 manutengdo, defesa e expansdo da lingua portu- 
guesa, que foi declarada “comum a ambos os paises;” (2) estabelecer como 
sistema ortografico da lingua os principios adoptados no acordo entre a 
Academia de Ciéncias de Lisboa e a Academia Brasileira de Letras para a 
organizagao do vocabuldrio aceitavel a ambas; (3) nfo adoptar qualquer 
medida legislativa ou regulamento sobre ortografia sem prévio acordo, apés 
consulta, a ambas as Academias; (4) as duas academias foram declaradas 
érgaos consultivos dos seus respectivos governos em questées ortograficas e 
expressamente encarregados de estudar tais questdes. 

Estas estipulagdes do convénio foram confirmadas, no Brasil, em nimero 
do BOLETIM do Servigo de Informag6es do Ministério das Relagées Ex- 
teriores (no. 295, de 28 de abril de 1944) ao anunciar que o Ministério da 
Educagao, em resposta a inquérito sobre o assunto da ortografia, tinha decla- 
rado que a adopcio do mesmo sistema ortografico em Portugal e no Brasil 
era obrigatério, de conformidade com a convengio de dezembro de 43, em 
vigor no Brasil desde janeiro de 1944. Além disso, o BOLETIM afirmava que 
a ortografia oficial do Brasil era a do VOCABULARIO ORTOGRAFICO E 
ORTOEPICO DA LINGUA PORTUGUESA de 1932. Isso significava que 
0 Vocabulario publicado em 1943 pela Academia Brasileira nao devia ser 
considerado definitivo, o mesmo acontecendo ao Vocabulario publicado pela 
Academia de Lisboa em 1940. Especificamente, o BOLETIM declarava que as 
regras ortograficas em vigor no Brasil eram as publicadas no DIARIO 
OFICIAL brasileiro de 4 de maio de 1943, com as modificagSes contidas no 
numero de 17 de junho do mesmo ano, 

Creio que os ilustres colegas que me escutam com tio amavel atengao 
nio tenham a menor dtivida quanto ao sistema ortografico da lingua portuguesa 
de fins de 1944. Francamente devo declarar que por entéo evitava eu escrever 
em portugués por nfo saber muitas vezes como acentuar certas palavras. 
Segundo parece, havia muita gente que se sentia da mesma forma perplexa. 

Finalmente no verao de 1945 realizou-se em Lisboa uma Conferéncia a que 
assistiram delegados da Academia Brasileira e da Academia de Lisboa. As 
sessdes foram presididas por Julio Dantas e a ela assistiram Pedro Calmon, 
Olegario Mariano, Gustavo Cordeiro Ramos, José Maria de Queiroz Velloso, 
e Luiz da Cunha Goncalves. A 10 de agosto a Conferéncia adoptou uma 
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série de Conclusédes complementares do Acordo de 31, definindo a orientagao a 
que obedeceram os seus trabalhos e resumindo as conclusdes a que chegara 
a fim de eliminar divergéncias entre os vocabularios das duas Academias, 
resultantes da Acordo de 30 de abril de 1931 e publicados em 1940 e 1943. 
Ficou resolvido promover a publicacg4o conjunta de um Vocabulario Ortografico 
Resumido da Lingua Portuguesa. A Conferéncia adoptou uma série de 
Instrugdes para a preparacio do Vocabulario, em harmonia com as Instrugdes 
elaboradas em 1943 pela Academia Brasileira. 

Segundo parece, a Conferéncia reconheceu que as principais divergéncias 
de 1940 e 1943 provinham de fenédmenos fonéticos peculiares aos dois paises 
que era preciso reconhecer e tomar na devida consideragao. A fim de alcangar 
os propésitos da unificacgio ortografica incluidos na convengao de 1943, de- 
cidiram os académicos portugueses e brasileiros transigir mutuamente em 
pontos controversos. Foi principio basico de todos os trabalhos da Conferéncia 
que no se consentiam grafias duplas ou facultativas. Cada palavra da lingua 
portuguesa foi declarada ter uma grafia tinica. Neste particular a Conferéncia 
afastou-se da resolucdo de 1931 que admitia as tais grafias duplas, segundo 
as diferencis de prosédia dos dois paises. Em realidade essa grafia dupla 
e o principio de distinguir palavras homdgrafas pela acentuacdo constituem 
Os principais escolhos em que tém sossobrados todos os acordos linguisticos 
entre Portugal e Brazil. 

A Conferéncia examinou listas de observacdes sobre as divergéncias veri- 
ficadas na aplicagio do acordo de 31 e constantes dos vocabularios de 40 e 43. 
O principio basico que inspirou os filédlogos portugueses e brasileiros da 
Conferéncia de Lisboa foi contribuir para a unidade da ortografia comum 
aos dois paises, o que levou a transigéncias de parte a parte quanto a deter- 
minadas consoantes que na prontncia dos dois paises ora séo mudas ora 
sonoras; quanto 4 acentuacg’o grafica modificada ou abolida de modo que 
as mesmas palavras nunca sejam escritas diferentemente ; e quanto ao principio 
de que tudo quanto se diferenga na fala se deve diferencar na escrita, pois 
havendo tendéncias fonéticas pronunciadas varidveis nos dois paises, nunca 
se poderia chegar 4 desejada unidade ortografica se se obedecesse rigorosa- 
mente a tal principio. 

As BASES ANALITICAS do Acordo de 45 constam de 51 regras. Entre 
estas sdo dignas de nota as seguintes: (1) eliminagio das consoantes c e p nas 
sequéncias cc, c¢, ct, pc, pg € pt, nos casos em que a consoante é invaridvelmente 
muda na prontincia dos dois paises e sua conservacio nos casos em que sido 
pronunciadas num dos dois paises ou em parte de um deles; (2) o emprego 
exclusivo das formas perguntar, quer e requer, em lugar de preguntar, 
quere, e requere; (3) eliminacgdo do acento agudo nas vogais ténicas i e « em 
palavras paroxitonas quando precedidas de ditongo, como baiuca, atraiu, 
etc. ; omissio do acento agudo em terminac6es eia, oi, como em ideia, e comboio; 
emprego do acento circunflexo nas vogais a, e, o ténicas dos vocdbulos 
proparoxitonos quando seguidas de silaba iniciada por consoante nasal 
invariavelmente fechadas tanto em Portugal, como no Brasil; emprego do 
acento agudo quando nao se da essa invariabilidade, como por exemplo, em 
académico, econdmico, etc. O acento agudo em tais casos serve apenas para 
indicar a silaba ténica e nio o som da vogal; (4) eliminacio do acento 
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_ circunflexo em homédgrafos heterofénicos, tais. como cera, forga, com 
pequeno ntimero de excegdes que representam formas verbais; (5) emprego 
do acento grave nos advérbios em mente provindos de formas adjetivas 
marcadas com acento agudo (mdmente, agradavelmente, etc.) ; (6) supressio 
total do emprego do trema. (DIARIO OFICIAL do Brazil, no. 121, ano 
Ixxxv, 30 de maio, 1946). 

Destas regras, algumas tém sido violentamente criticadas tanto em Portugal, 
como no Brasil. Isso era de esperar visto representarem elas transigéncia 
entre o costume portugués e brasileiro, o que significa que nao satisfazem 
nem a uns, nem a outros. Todavia, se quisermos alancancar algum dia a 
unificagao ortografica da lingua precisamos de transigir mituamente em 
alguns desses pontos controversos. 

As regras mais criticadas no Brasil tém sido a que se refere ao uso de 
cc, ct, pce, pt, etc. em vocabulos em que a primeira dessas consoantes ni&o 
é geralmete pronunciada no Brasil, tais contacto, dicgdo, facto, etc.; e o uso 
do acento agudo em certas palavras, como por exemplo, académico, género 
pronunciadas com e fechado no Brasil (académico, género). 

Considerando as Bases do Acordo em seu conjunto, e.do ponto de vista 
do objectivo comum, parece justo dizer que os delegados 4 Conferéncia de 
Lisboa realizaram notabilissimo trabalho de acomodagio e transigéncia. Resta, 
porém, verificar se no povo portugués e o povo brasileiro estao de acordo, 
porque, afinal, ortografia por decreto é algo dificil de fazer respeitar. 


“QUOTES’ . .. 








BROAD AND ALIEN IS THE WORLD* 


ISABELLE HowATT 
North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Millions of our students who have left the snug shelter of their homes 
and the circle of indulgent friends have found that the title of a Latin 
American novel, Broad and Alien Is the World, is poignantly true. To the 
agony of war has been added the misery of not understanding anyone except 
those from their own land, and of often being locked into an isolation which 
has been boredom and loneliness even for the most self-sufficient, This lack of 
understanding between any two nationalities is so deep that it takes even 
more than a common language to bridge the seemingly impassable gap. So 
to the teacher there falls the task of teaching the heart as well as the mind, 
for what has a pupil gained who partly speaks a language but despises the 
people whom he is imitating so haltingly? How is he going to understand 
and sympathize with the millions whom he will probably never actually see, 
if he has only a very scanty knowledge of their language and knows nothing 


* Reprinted, with permission, from The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, vol. XXX, no. 142 (December, 1946), pp. 71-75. 
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else about them? How may he become a good citizen of a land that is a com- 
posite of all nationalities when he fails to appreciate and understand that ex- — 
actly as he is, so is any man, and that for an individnal to enclose himself 
exclusively within one nationality is to narrow acutely his world and the 
pleasure he may find in it. 

One of the greatest incentives for the study of Spanish has been the idea 
that each and every student would be leaving to take an important position in 
some Spanish-speaking country and that his fortune would be made if he 
could only master a few pat phrases. That is helpful as a selling point perhaps, 
but it is unworthy, for it is not accurate. Every country is teeming with ambi- 
tious, intelligent, energetic young people who already speak Spanish, so that 
the importation of business personnel from the United States is not as anx- 
iously hoped for by the Latins as we have been led to believe. What is of 
more lasting value is that the study of Spanish offers an opportunity to enrich 
the life of any student which is second only to the opportunity offered in the 
study of English. Nowhere else may a student learn more readily to live and 
let live, to accept help as well as to offer it, to enjoy and appreciate the color- 
ful original charm, the sound artistic and cultural heritage, and the real 
contribution to the sum of human achievement which are found among the 
millions and millions of people who live to the south of us. 

The myth of a beautiful Dorothy Lamour on every South Sea island has 
been well exploded, and it is time that many legends that are equally far- 
fetched about our neighbors should be erased forever from our minds. The 
picturesque, the exotic, the absurd, and the points in which the Latin civiliza- 
tions differ from the Anglo-Saxon, have played a very disproportionate part 
in our conception of these people whom we do not know. A poor peon lean- 
ing, of all things, upon an Arizona sahuaro, is not Mexico, and a curvacious 
Carmen Miranda dancing with a basket of fruit and flowers tied on her head 
is hardly Brazil. Socially the average American could not be expected to 
know what to do with either one. But the student who sees similar miscon- 
ceptions on every hand may pass through our schools without broadening his 
outlook or conceptions unless an aggressive, thoughtful effort is made to show 
him how wofully wrong such ideas must be. He must stop looking at people 
from all other countries as if they were featured along with the bearded lady 
and the two-headed calf at the side show, for he must realize that they are 
people, as intelligent and as stupid, as charming and as dull, as strong and 
as weak, as he. Students must learn to think of the millions of families which 
are more or less like his own, made up of people exactly like his next-door 
neighbors, with the same problems, the same hopes and ambitions, although 
not always the same dreams, and often not the same cultural heritage of 
religion and ideology. ) 

As a people we are too ready to condemn as highly undesirable anything 
which we do not originate or which is not intimately our own. Let us realize, 
that although steeped in traditions and taboos, the Latins are really more 
pliable, more receptive, less afraid of changes than we. There is something 
naive in our fear of words. Students have been shocked to see pictures of 
college students carrying placards with the words “Partido Nacional Revo- 
lucionario.” To them “revolucionario” means bombs, disaster, plots against 
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the established social forms. They forget that every new party, every new 
movement, is revolutionary, and. that once the Republicans were not accepted 
by the best people and the same was true of the Democrats. Children are 
highly conservative, seeking shelter in that which is established. This is 
natural and good up to a point, but it may lead to a narrow, smug outlook 
which will not permit the individual to live a productive, happy life in our 
changing world of today. 

Students must be taught to think, so that they may fit into a world which 
is no longer bound by the lives of their natal country. Often they must un- 
learn what they have learned from adults, and they must know that in a 
foreign land an individual will be judged by his own sympathetic adapt- 
ability, his own intelligence and talents, and he will find happiness only in 
proportion to what he can offer as a worthwhile person to the people who 
surround him. He must forget once in a while that vast wealth is to be had 
for the easy earning in many of these countries. He must remember occasionally 
that through friendship with the other Americans he will learn of a culture 
he does not even dimly conceive, of a refinement of manners, of a sense of 
honor, of a kindliness and generosity, which will enrich the life of anyone 
blessed with eyes that see. 

The teaching of facts, difficult as that is, is easier than the teaching of 
attitudes. Teaching attitudes toward nationalities is threatened with many 
dangers, but often it is highly repaying. Many times a student does or says 
something so understanding, so sensible, so very sweet that a teacher may well 
feel humble and wonder if it is not she who might learn. Letters coming from 
Puerto Rico, Panama, Cuba, the Philippines, and Brazil from North Phoenix 
High School G I’s echoed a note of wonder that what we talked of is true, 
and they were consoled for their absence from home by finding themselves 
among normal, friendly people. It is good for anyone to wander far, and for 
once to be the foreigner, the stranger within the gates, and to learn from his 
own reactions and the reactions of others toward him just what his personal 
worth is in a world that is even more alien than it is broad. 

Personal example, first-hand information, and sincerity naturally impress 
a student more than any hollow words. Still a student must do more than 
listen agreeably to what is said. Each person must have a feeling of response 
that is his own, and many times this does not come easily. There is some- 
thing about the Latin Americans which wins any student, and no means 
seems too trivial to be used. Snobbish social-minded little girls were favorably 
impressed last year by the two pages of pictures in Vogue of a fashionable 
Mexican society wedding. Boys and girls alike have looked with admiration 
at the series of Latin beauties proclaimed to be users of Pond’s cold cream. 
Boys who hope to be cattle barons look with envy at the pictures of the wonders 
of the South American herds, and Future Farmers dream of the fifteen-feet- 
deep topsoil, and they realize that, while great opportunities lie there, there 
is also stimulating competition which we must not ignore. Music and art aré 
so obviously important and so attractive to all that there is no necessity to 
sell them to a student. 

Too many books, written by Americans, about these countries have been 
read. Too long we have been the outsider peeping in for only a fleeting, often 
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blurred, picture. There is a crying need to read the books which are written by 
Mexicans or South Americans for their own people to read. If one cannot 
read Spanish, one has missed much, but it is not the end. Probably one can- 
not read French, nor German, nor Swedish, nor Russian. Still, never to have 
read the books of any of these is to have missed more than words can measure. 
The composite literature of Spain and her American offspring is as rich as 
varied, as deeply stirring and inspiring, as any of these; yet it flourishes 
practically undreamed of by most Americans. Let us remember that a book 
written by a Chilean about another Chilean tells more about the real Chile we 
long to know than all the superficial books tourists ever wrote. There is a 
friendliness and a kindliness about Americans which make it practically im- 
possible for them to be cruel or insensitive toward a person whom they actually 
know, and that makes amends for many of our sins which arise from our 
thoughtlessness, When one sees the way our students accept the Japanese 
students who return to our classes, there can be real hope for our friendships 
in our international future. It is our pride that we have much to give the 
world, but we have much to gain personally and individually from the people 
around us, too. 

We know now that there is no possible. isolation. We cannot rely only 
upon our might to win our place in the world; and let us all remember that 
a world which hates one may be broad and alien indeed. Let us look with 
clear-seeing eyes at our neighbors, and when we measure ourselves with one 
of them, let’s play fair and pick one of our own social and economic level be- 
fore we begin to feel superior. Problems of international understanding natu- 
rally arise in a foreign language class. These discussions are especially timely 
and near home in a Spanish class. Students occasionally have painfully 
narrow ideas that smack of the “master race theory.” To clarify this thinking, 
to awaken their appreciations of cultures older and more firmly established 
than ours, and to enrich their minds, their hearts, and personalities by opening 
numberless vistas before them, are aims which make the teaching of Spanish 
the most satisfying work in the world. Let us know that we must work, not 
to improve others, not even to help others, but rather to improve and to help 
ourselves. Let us work toward making our students balanced, receptive, 
strengthened by a tolerance so sincere and natural that it forgets to be 
patronizing. When we have done this, although they may find the world 
still broad, they will be complete world citizens, and no longer find the world 
beyond their front yard an alien place. 





MATE AN ANCIENT DRINK 


Mate is produced commercially in just three South American countries— 
Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay. Brazil and Paraguay export the product 
in important quantities, Production for the three countries in pre-war years 
was about 373,000,000 pounds. Imports of ground mate into the United 
States in 1943 were about 785,450 pounds. 

Mate as yet is not widely used as a beverage outside South America, 
even though it is reported to have certain food qualities and in taste is 
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thought by some to compare favorably with our regular tea, having the 
same somewhat bitter flavor. With the habitual mate consumers of South 
America, however, the drink is very popular. A cup of hot mate is described 
as “fit to satisfy the most exacting palates.” 

The mate plant supplied the favorite beverage of the Guarani Indians 
before the Spanish conquest of Paraguay and the Portuguese settlement of 
Brazil. They called it caa guazu, the big or splendid plant. They showed 
the Jesuit fathers how to make a beverage of the mate by putting some 
of the powdered leaves in a clean dried gourd, pouring hot water over them, 
and allowing them to steep; then how to drink the concoction from a tube 
of cane or bone, with a sieve at one end to keep back the leaves. 

An early Indian custom was, and still is, to serve each stranger who 
entered their camp some of the tea from the gourd. The chief sipped some 
of the beverage through a tube and then passed the receptacle to the visitor, 
_ who drank from the same tube. Each in the camp did likewise until the 
beverage was consumed. For the visitor to refuse to partake of the contents 
of the gourd was considered an unpardonable rudeness. 

The leaves from which the best tea is brewed are gathered from a native 
plant of the species Jlex paraguariensis, which may be found in great quantities 
growing wild or on scientifically cultivated plantations. It may grow in 
the form of a tree or shrub and attain a height of sixty or more feet in the 
wild state or twelve to thirty feet when cultivated. From a distance it is 
very beautiful, resembling the orange tree or European laurel.—Reprinted 
from Brazil (published by the American Brazilian Association, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.) for March, 1947. 


[And don’t forget that the spelling is mate, not maté, as it is sometimes 


incorrectly spelled even in books by so-called Latin American specialists 
who ought to know better! EDITOR. ] 





“En los casos irremediables es suma cordura, forzandose y venciendo a si 
mismo, mostrar un generoso pecho.”—Don Quijote, Part I, Chapter XX XVI. 





“Hay que procurar conocerse a si mismo, que es el mas dificil conocimiento 
que puede imaginarse.”—Don Quijote, Part II, Chapter XLII. 





“My God, Doc, I never could conjugate them nouns!”—ANONYMOUS 
STUDENT in the Florence G. I. University, quoted by W. A. BEARDSLEY 
in Hispanza for February, 1947, p. 30. 
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FOR MODERATION ON THE ORAL SIDE 


To tHE EpirTor: 


I wish to comment on some of the statements made by Harold H. Hetzler 
in his “letter to the editor” in the November, 1946 issue of Hispania, pages 
518-519. 

“A poorly trained language teacher can do far more harm than good.” 

The doing of “harm” or “good” would depend upon the mental and moral 
character of the teacher, however trained, and upon the goodwill and ambition, 
or lack therof, on the part of the student. 

“Poorly trained” is a most flexible phrase, depending upon the backgrounds 
of persons using it. Is an average young A.B. or M.A., with a summer or a 
year in Mexico to his credit, and glib in speech, well trained for the teaching 
of Spanish? Or would a sedentary older instructor with wealth of culture, 
but who had not been in Mexico, and did not consider the speaking objective 
as the most important for most Americans, be better? In other words, would 
a person who handled a limited amount of Spanish fluently, but who was 
unequipped in the extensive knowledge of general literature and language, 
be a better bet as a teacher than his colleague not so fluent but more cultivated 
linguistically and literarily? I would put my money on the latter. 

Imagine a college student, a prospective teacher of Spanish, whose range 
in English is strictly limited, who nevertheless misses nothing in his daily 
chatter with his fellows. He takes Spanish, and of course maintains the 
same range in it that he knew in English. Does such a person ever really 
speak Spanish? My average students are stumped by reactionary, corporal, 
apprehensive, and even commoner words. I have not much hope that as a 
result of teaching by “informants,” or instructors who act as substitutes for 
“informants,” they will learn to do much to improve social, political, or 
business relations between us and Spanish-speaking peoples, or that they will 
one day come to read Spanish literature or speak the language in a full 
sense to their personal advantage. 

“Those who advocated merely a reading knowledge of a foreign language.” 

It is strange that I never met those people. I did meet Armstrong, Marden, 
Rennert, Crawford, and some others who did not take much stock in the 
exclusively “Parley-voo” approach; by which I mean the feeding of talk, talk, 
talk, and more talk and into all preliminary foreign language hoppers, regard- 
less of the linguistic and other educational states of beginners in foreign 
language. 

“Now that the emphasis has shifted to the speaking of the language.” 

Has the emphasis shifted? On whose part? The great outside public, of 
course, has never recognized any other virtue to language than the speaking 
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of it. It is just that fixation and attitude that makes it so difficult for many 
a conscientious teacher in high school and college to get along with languageless 
administrators and unripe and impatient students. The professors I have 
named were not so infantile as not to admit speaking of foreign languages 
as an essential part of the goal of language teaching. But they held, I am 
sure, as did Ticknor and Longfellow before them, that the primary con- 
sideration in foreign language as in English is fundamental knowledge, which 
involves solidity in grammar logic and the enlargement of vocabulary to a 
point at which one can begin to call himself linguistically ready. This solidity 
and this enlargement, while naturally they can be ministered to by judicious 
classroom efforts at conversation, must yet positively have as well the benefits 
that come from translation, intensive and extensive, and they must have 
them early as foundational, and not wait for the extremely problematical possi- 
bility of later self-imposed acquirement. 

“ _.. translate from Spanish into English, the ‘lazy method .. .” 

It has always seemed to me a queer notion that the teacher who tries to 
drive home the benefits of translation is either incompetent to do anything 
else, or is lazy, whereas the young teacher just back from Mexico or Middle- 
bury (see Stephen A. Freeman, “The Foreign Languages for Peace,” Journal 
of the Association of American Registrars, April, 1945), and bubbling over 
with the language, is performing the labors of Hercules when he “converses.” 

I am reminded of the assertion of Dean Carl Seashore (School and Society, 
September 15, 1945) to the effect that college and university instructors who 
do not do research could legitimately be set down to a twenty-hour weekly load 
without fear of their being worked unduly. The research and the conversation 
_ business are alike in that they are not strictly work at all. It is in fact quite 
a pleasure and quite a relief from oppression (inseparably connected with 
listening to floundering translation) to talk “small talk” or about the facts of 
life with bright-eyed coeds, or with handsome G.I. youths back from the wars. 
Such “work” “appeases the bended nerves,” as my Russian correspondent says. 
It gives splendid opportunity also for showing off our spectacular skills. And 
every “conversationalist” who turns up his nose at the refinements and art of 
translation knows that what I am saying here is true. 

My own efforts at language teaching, although I do try to introduce as much 
oral practice as I think the traffic can or ought to bear, are no doubt, from the 
point of view of Mr. Hetzler (whose complete sincerity and earnestness I 
applaud), lamentably “weak.” 

My mild, considered opinion, after thirty years of language teaching, is that 
without more basic training in English we cannot expect much good from 
foreign language “conversation” classes. If we admit unready students into 
any foreign language classes whatsoever, then we must build them up, if it is 
possible, in both English and the foreign language simultaneously. And such 
building is not possible through preponderance of unadulterated talk, talk, talk, 
and more talk in the foreign language. 

A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia 
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BONIFACIO BYRNE WROTE THE SONNET 


In reply to the inquiry from Professor Withers about the authorship of the 
sonnet beginning “Hallo mas dulce el habla castellana,”* it is by Bonifacio 
Byrne (1861-1936) of Cuba. It can be found in (1) Bonifacio Byrne: Selec- 
cién poética, published by the Cuban Ministerio de Educacién, Direccién de 
Cultura, La Habana, 1942, in its series “Cuadernos de Cultura”, quinta serie, 
nim. 6, pag. 81; and (2) Alice Stone Blackwell's Some Spanish American 
Poets, Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937, pages 498- 
501. The first quatrain is quoted in my editorial in Entre Nosotros, the official 
publication of Sigma Delta Pi, for February, 1943, page 4. 

It should be noted that the fifth line begins “Quiérela,” not “La quiere” as 
quoted by Professor Withers. 





F, Dewey AMNER 
Kent State University, 


Kent, Ohio 


CORRECTIONS 


Chamartin— Madrid, 


26 de Febrero de 1947. 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, 


Editor of Hispania, 
The George Washington University. 


Muy distinguido sefior mio y de toda mi consideracién: 

Recibo el nimero de Noviembre de 1946 de la revista H1spanta, en el cual 
leo las paginas del Prof. Warren F. Manning refiriendo nuestra grata en- 
trevista en Junio de 1946. Mucho agradezco al Prof. Warren F. Manning su 
deferencia para conmigo y las amables frases que me dedica. Una rectificacién, 
sin embargo, quisiera hacer sobre una inexactitud importante, debida sin duda 
a lo bilingiie o trilingiie de nuestra conversatién tan agradable. No -pude 
decir que mi casa de Madrid habia sido saqueada por bandidos ningunos, pues 
la encontré en perfecto estado de conservacién a pesar de los tres afios de 
guerra y abandono; no dejé en ella mds que a los porteros, y ni las ramas 
de los arboles habian sido cortadas, a pesar de los frios inviernos. Mis papeles 
de trabajo no fueron sacados de mi casa, sino de un edificio extranjero donde 
yo los habia depositado y aparecieron efectivamente en Ginebra, cuidadosa- 
mente embalados. 

Mucho agradeceré a usted se sirva hacer constar en la revista esta recti- 
ficacién. 

Muy atentaments le saluda 


R. MENENDEZ PIDAL 


March 24, 1947 
To THE EprTor: 


I regret very much having made the erroneous statement that the actual 
residence of Menéndez Pidal had been sacked during the recent Civil War in 


* Hispania for February, 1947, vol. XXX, no. 1, p. 106. 
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Spain. During our interview, in the emotion attendant upon both the relating 
and the hearing of the robbery, I naturally assumed it was his own house that 
had been violated. However, granting the change of locale, the fact remains, 
an outrage against the individual’s right of private property. 
WarrEN F. MANNING 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


EDITORIALS... 








“| FELICIDADES, FELICIA REEVE!” 


“T can think of no nicer way to start this bulletin than to share with you 
the poem written by Mr. Van Dusen Rickert, formerly of the Roosevelt 
High School and now of Western High School, to honor Miss Felicia 
Reeve of Western on the occasion of her retirement after forty-nine and 
one-half years of teaching in the Washington Public Schools.” Thus wrote 
Miss Emilie Margaret White, Head of the Department of Foregn Lan- 
guages, Divisions One to Nine, of the Washington, D.C. public schools, in 
the March issue of her always interesting and helpful mimeographed bul- 
letin to the members of the Department. Mr. Rickert’s inspiring and clever 
poem follows: 

POR MEDIO SIGLO 


And now they ask us to believe 

The legend of Felicia Reeve! 

If she has taught for fifty years, 
She is the first among her peers, 

And we who follow far behind 

Will keep the miracle in mind. 

What is the secret of her art, 

That she remains so young in heart? 
She cared for every separate soul 
Whose name was written on her roll. 
She gave them Spanish with a skill 
That trained the heart and mind and will. 
She strove to open to the sun 

The dormant good in every one. 


* * & 


If, fired by your adventure, we 
Should last a half a century, 

We'll understand how you achieve— 
“| Felicidades, Felicia Reeve!” 
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Miss Reeve, a graduate of the District of Columbia elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, began teaching in the grade schools and has taught every 
grade in the elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. While 
teaching in the grades she decided to specialize in foreign languages, and 
took graduate work at The George Washington University (from which 
she received her bachelor’s and master’s degrees) and at The Catholic 
University of America. I am proud to say that she was one of my own 
students. She perfected her Spanish by travel and study in Spain and 
Mexico. Appointed a teacher of Spanish at Western High School in 1926, 
she has also taught French, Latin, and algebra. The minute adopted by the 
District of Columbia Board of Education on her retirement contains this 
paragraph: “Her sweet spirit and gracious manner have endeared her to 
all who know her. Her pupils will miss her patient, skillful instruction and 
her ready understanding of their problems.” And Miss White’s bulletin 
contributes this further note: “On being asked what she had liked best in 
her long years of service, Miss Reeve’s reply was ‘the children,’ which 
easily explains her perennial youth and enthusiasm.” 

Nothing that has been quoted above gives more than her personal meed of 
credit to Felicia Reeve. It is because of this, because I know her and her 
work as student and teacher, and perhaps even more because she is a shining 
example of the many thousands of classroom teachers, who contribute their 
daily share and more to the task of educating American schoolchildren, who 
work along quietly and effectively and unselfishly, like Felicia Reeve, be- 
cause the thing they too like best is “the children”—the classroom teachers 
who are the very core of our entire educational system from kindergarten 
to graduate school—that I am happy to add, from my own heart and from 
the hearts of all her colleagues among the Spanish teachers of America, 
our own special thanks and congratulations. 

“" Felicidades, Felicia Reeve!” 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY AN EVIDENCE OF 
PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 
“It is well for a man to respect his own vocation, whatever it is, and to think 


himself bound to uphold it, and to claim for it the respect it deserves —-CHARLES 
DICKENS* 


\ 


It is a commonplace to remark that the best practitioners of a profession 
seem to be those who regard it as a calling rather than merely as a job. 
Another common observation is to the effect that true professional spirit 





* Quoted in NEA Journal for April, 1947, p. 319. 
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is demonstrated by the man or woman who feels and acts as if his or her 
profession is the most important, or among the most important, in the 
world, and that for him or her to change to another kind of work is wholly 
unthinkable. That, I believe, is the inner attitude of most teachers, for 
obviously, under prevailing economic conditions, they would not be in the 
teaching profession unless they regarded it as a real vocation, a “calling” 
in the truest sense. Only occasionally is my firm faith that teachers of 
Spanish or Portuguese, or of other foreign languages, share this high 
sense of professional loyalty shaken somewhat by actual experience with 
individual teachers. An instance or two may be in point. 

The first case is that of the teacher who suddenly finds his job threatened 
by an attempt—usually by members of the “lunatic fringe” of ultra- 
Progressive educators or administrators—to reduce or eliminate modern 
foreign languages in his school or college. He turns—naturally enough—for 
assistance in combatting this manifest stupidity to our Association, or to 
HispPANIA and its editor, or to the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations, or to Professor Girard’s excellent French Informa- 
ton Bureau, or to some other organization supported by his colleagues—but 
not by him. 

Somehow, unfortunately, he has never had interest enough to join one 
or more of the organizations to which he is so ready to “holler for help” 
in time of need; or he “could not spare” the modest membership fee (only 
two dollars in the case of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, slightly more in the case of other similar organizations) 
that some thousands of his fellow-teachers cheerfully contribute in order 
that he and others like him may have an organization and a journal to 
which to turn for professional help. Strangely enough, this type is some- 
times a little arrogant in his demands: he wants immediate service, and lots 
of it—at others’ expense. Of course we aid him, if we can, whether he 
appeals to the AATSP, or the AATF, or the AATG, or the National 
Federation, or to one of the language journals ; but we cannot help wonder- 
ing about his ideas on what constitutes professional responsibility on his 
end. The temptation to remind him that he isn’t a member of the group to 
which he appeals, or a subscriber to its journal, is pretty strong at times, 
and I am afraid we don’t always resist it. 

A second case is that of the teacher who feels the urge to express him- 
self on some problem of teaching, or on some literary or scholarly problem, 
and who sends off his contribution to one of the professional journals, to 
which again he has apparently never had any inclination to subscribe. Here 
again, he is likely to demand instant service and prompt publication, though 
his manuscript may show clearly that he has no acquaintance with the type 
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of material wanted or with the “style” of the publication, conformity with 
which may save editor and printer much unnecessary labor. These would-be 
contributors never seem to realize that the reason a publication outlet is 
available to them is that, again, some thousands of their fellow-teachers are 
interested enough to contribute their respective mites annually to insure that 
that journal will continue to be published and to serve the profession. My 
characterization of these individuals, in moments of self-communion, is that 
they suffer from cacoethes scribendi but not from cacoethes subscribendi. 

Finally, there is the teacher who apparently just “doesn’t give a darn” 
about professional organizations or professional journals—who closes up 
shop and goes home, or to bridge, or the movies, as soon as he or she can 
get outside the doors of the school; who never worries about “keeping up” 
professionally, or improving in the daily performance of tasks, so long as 
the pay-check comes in regularly and he or she isn’t bothered by too much 
interest on the part of pupils or supervisors.. Examination of the mailing 
list of Hispania, or of the Modern Language Journal, or other similar 
publications, is revealing on this point. Large city school-systems, for in- 
stance, in which dozens of teachers of Spanish or of the other foreign 
languages obviously must be employed, are often represented on the sub- 
scription lists by a half-dozen teachers or less. I do not care to specify the 
cities I have in mind, but if you teach in almost any one of the larger cities, 
I do mean yours, In some cases, supervisors or department heads apparently 
check up on this matter of professional responsibility ; in others, it evidently 
never occurs to them that a ready measure of professional spirit among 
their teachers is acceptance of professional responsibility, a prime evidence 
of which is membership in the appropriate professional associations and 
subscriptions to professional journals. 

Everyone knows the old story about the preacher who lectures those who 
do attend church about the shortcomings of those who do not. Frankly, that 
is what I am now doing, in the hope that those who do measure up to their 
professional responsibilities in this regard will be sufficiently stirred up about 
it to talk plainly to their associates who do not. No one likes to be con- 
sidered a “sponger”; but that is the only way to describe members of the 
three groups of whom I have written. Most of them are doubtless not con- 
sciously at fault ; all they need, I am sure, is a more or less gentle reminder 
about the importance of professional responsibility and professional spirit 
in educational work, another name for which is plain, ordinary good 
citizenship. 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
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To THE EpiTors: 


In the November issue of H1spanta there appears a list of books for Spanish 
students for the library of a Junior College. Please let me know what books 
you would suggest for the library of a Senior Academy. We already have 
dictionaries. 


B. B. 
Gentry, Arkansas 


Like the library of a Junior College, the library of a Senior Academy should, 
I believe, contain standard histories of Spain and Spanish America, such as: 


Charles E. Chapman: A History of Spain, The Macmillan Company 
M. W. Williams: The People and Politics of Latin America, Ginn and Company 


and the following works on our relations with Latin America: 


Hubert Herring: Good Neighbors, Oxford University Press 
Luis Quintanilla: A Latin American Speaks, The Macmillan Company 


But perhaps instead of the histories of literature recommended for the Junior 
College students, the younger students might prefer translations of the out- 
standing Spanish and Spanish American masterpieces. I would suggest, for 
example: 


Merriam Sherwood: The Tale of the Warrior Lord, Longmans Green and Company 
(the story of the Cid) 

Frank Callcott: When Spain Was Young, Robert M. McBride and Company (tales 
from the chronicles) 

A good translation of Laszarillo de Tormes 

A good translation of Don Quixote 

Bernal Diaz del Castillo: The True History of the Conquest of Mexico, Robert M. 
McBride and Company 

Ricardo Palma: The Knights of the Cape, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

José Hernandez: The Gaucho Martin Fierro, Rinehart and Company 

Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes: El Indio, The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

Ciro Alegria: Broad and Alien Is the World, Rinehart and Company 

Alice Stone Blackwell: Some Spanish American Poets, University of Pennsylvania 
Press 


Another group of desirable books would include biographies of the heroes of 
Spanish American history, for example: 
Samuel E. Morison: Admiral of the Ocean Sea, Little, Brown and Company 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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Hildegard Angell: Simén Bolivar, South American Liberator, W. W. Norton and 
Company 

Margaret H. Harrison: Captain of the Andes: the Life of Don José de San Martin, 
R. R. Smith, New York. 


E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 


For sime time it has seemed to me that the standardized achievement tests in 
Spanish have not kept step with the present day trends in teaching. These tests 
stress extensive vocabulary, difficult constructions, etc. The “book worm” might 
do very well on the test even though he might have a very limited speaking 
knowledge of the language. It seems to me that many of these tests “kill” the 
desire of teachers to make the language a living, functional one. What is your 
opinion ? 

H. H. 
North Platte, Nebraska 


To those of us who have been concerned with the making of standardized 
tests, it seems that any bad effects they may have upon language teaching come 
from a misunderstanding-of the aim and function of the tests. In the first place, 
they are not a teaching device, but a testing device. In the second place, they are 
by their nature limited to certain fields of language achievement, viz. recogni- 
tion of the meaning of words and phrases, recognition of correct grammatical 
forms, etc. There are fields of achievement which lie entirely outside of their 
scope. To take an obvious example, it is quite impossible for them to test a 
student’s pronunciation. It is also impossible for them to test his ability to com- 
pose either oral or written sentences. A test recently developed by the Chicago 
Language Investigation (University of Chicago) makes use of phonograph 
records to test aural comprehension of the spoken word. The abilities of the 
student in the fields outside the scope of the standardized tests must be rated 
by the subjective yardstick of the teacher’s judgment until such time as devices 
are invented to test these abilities objectively. It has been found that often 
there is a relatively high degree of correlation between these abilities and the 
abilities which the tests are able to measure, but there are exceptions to this 
rule. I believe that most testmakers would agree that, wherever possible, the 
teacher should supplement these tests with oral tests and tests calling for the 
active use of the written language. 

E. H. H. 
To THE Epitors: 


Could you give me the names and publishers of the prognostic language tests 
now available? By that I mean tests designed to measure native language ability 
or linguistic aptitude. I know that such tests exist (I once even saw one) but I 
don’t know where they are published. 


O. W. A. 
Rockville Center, New York 


No special prognosis language tests have been published in recent years 
since, after thorough study and comparison, it was generally agreed by those 
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who studied the results of the tests that general intelligence tests gave as good 
a prognosis of language ability as the tests especially devised for testing that 
ability. (See Handschin: Modern Foreign Language Teaching, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., 1940, 343-348.) However, you may find 
some of the best of the prognosis tests still in print. These are: 


Wilkins: Prognosis Tests, World Book Company, 1920 

Luria-Orleans: Modern Language Prognosis Tests, World Book Company, 1931 

lowa Language Aptitude Tests, Extension Division of the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

Handschin: Modern Language Tests, World Book Company 


To THE EpiTors: ) i. 


I have a number of G.I. students who want to study Spanish in one of the 
Spanish-speaking countries. Can you tell us which ones they can go to under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights? Also where can I find out about student exchanges? 
I have two or three excellent students who would like to go to a Spanish- 
speaking country to study during the winter and we would like to arrange an 
exchange. 


D. W. 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


You may obtain this information from the American Republics Section, 
Division of International Educational Relations, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C., from the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., or from 
the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


E. H. H. 


To THE EpiTors: 


I wonder if you could help us with a little problem. How can we secure 
movies made by Cantinflas? 


S. E. L. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


The address of the New York agents of the Cantinflas films is: Clasa~Mohme 
Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, New York. They inform me that one film of his, 
“Una dia con Diablo,” is now available for rent and that they expect another 
one to be released shortly. 

E. H. H. 
To THE EpirTors: 


The students of the Central Catholic High School who are studying third- 
and fourth-year Spanish are to prepare an assembly for the student body. 
Would you please send us any ideas for plays or skits you may have? We were 
thinking of presenting a Spanish operetta or musical comedy. 


J. oO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Although I know of no available operetta or musical comedy in Spanish suit- 
able for high-school production, there are a number of short plays and skits 
which can be recommended and into some of them songs and dances can be 
introduced to add music to your program. Some of these are: 

Cinco comedias by Corrie Thompson, 47 pp., $.56 (Banks Upshaw and Company, Dallas, 

Texas) 

Comedias interpretadas by Katherine Duniway, 112 pp., $1.00 (Banks Upshaw and 

Company ) 


Easy Spanish Plays by Cano and Saenz, $1.20 (D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass. ) 


Five Spanish Plays for Study and Stage by Jones and DaCruz, $1.30 (Macmillan 
Company, New York, N.Y.) 


The Pan American Union has several skits for student presentation, some of 
which are free. Write to the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
E, H. H. 


To THE EpirTors: 


Can you give me the following information on vocabulary requirements in 
Spanish? (1) Size of working vocabulary at end of one, two, three years of 
study in high school. (2) Size of recognition vocabulary at end of one, two, 
three years of study in high school. I shall appreciate your assistance. 


M. E. 
West Orange, New Jersey 


Dr. Theodore Huebener, Supervisor of Modern Languages in the New York 
City schools, to whom I have referred this question, writes as follows concern- 
ing the vocabulary requirements in the New York high schools: 


According to our Syllabus of Minima in Foreign Languages, the following are 
the attainments in active vocabulary in Spanish for each term: 


Term 1 150 words 
2 200 words 
3 250 words 
4 300 words 


These are the minimum requirements. No figures are given for the third and fourth 
years. 


The state syllabus has the following requirements: 


Term 1 300 words 
2 350 words 
3 400 words 
4 450 words 


May I say that since our pupils are prepared for the Regents Examination, the larger 
number of words is covered in most high schools. 


The Syllabus of Minima and the Syllabus in Foreign Civilizations may be obtained 
from Mr. Frank Weissler at this address (Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y.) for fifty cents each. 


Although it is not specifically so stated, I believe that the above numbers 
refer to working vocabulary. The recognition vocabulary would be harder to 
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limit numerically since it might be expected to include most cognate words, 
even those of a relatively low frequency. An excellent Uniform Minimum 
Vocabulary prepared by Dr. Huebener for_use in the first year contains about 
550 words. 


To THE EpiTors: 


Do you perhaps know where I can find some more or less general data on the 
life of Joracy Camargo, Brazilian playwright? There seems to be very little 
available around here. 


W. A: B. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The New York Public Library has only three entries under Camargo’s name, 
all three works by him: 


(1) O fim do Primeiro Reinado. Reconstituigao teatral-radio-fonica dos ultimos 
episodios da abdicagao de D. Pedro I. Rio de Janeiro, 1939, (Published and broad- 
cast by the Departamento Nacional de Propaganda). 

Since the Library of Congress lists two similar publications, O grito do Ipiranga 
(1938) and O retirada da Laguna (1938) I assume that he had a more or less 
regular assignment to do this sort of work for the Vargas government during these 
years. 

(2) Teatro Brasileiro; Teatro Infantil. Rio de Janeiro, 1937, 51 pp. (Published by 
the Ministerio da Educacao e Satide) 

This is a lecture given at the request of the Minister of Education on the occasion 
of the inauguration of a Comisao Permanente de Teatra. It concerns itself with the 
different functions of the new commission—to collect a library of theatrical literature, 
native and foreign, to construct theaters, subsidize children’s theaters and theaters 
for amateurs, etc. Apparently Camargo himself was a member of this commission. 
In the course of the lecture he speaks of his visits to theaters in the various countries 
of Europe. In London he was present on the opening night of Noel Coward’s 
Conversation Piece. 


(3) Maria Cachucha, Rio, Zelio Valverde, 1945 
This is listed as Vol. II of his works and as the 2nd edition. It contains a laudatory 
preface by Procopio dated 1940, but no biographical data. 


I suppose that you are familiar with the few lines which Erico Verissimo 
devotes to him in his Brazilian Literature. An Outline, p. 129. You may find 
more information in Afranio Peixoto: Panorama da literatura brasileira, or in 
the Anuario de literatura brasileira published by Pongetti in Rio. These last two 
sources are suggested by my colleague, Mr. Ernesto DaCal of New York Uni- 
versity. 

E. H. H. 


To THE EpirTors: 


Is there anything which the AATSP can do to give Spanish and Portuguese 
consideration for language requirements in colleges and universities? I have 
a number of veterans who have just received word from Amherst, Williams, 
and Connecticut Wesleyan that they require French or German for a bachelor’s 
degree. This discrimination is reacting against Spanish and seems to me most 
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unfair. I do not know how many colleges still adhere to this requirement, but 
it is most discouraging. 
LucILLE MERCER 
Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio 


Neither Williams nor Wesleyan discriminates in any way against Spanish, 
though Williams will not yet accept Portuguese to satisfy its language require- 
ment. The Williams requirement is two years of English or German or three 
years of French or Spanish. The first year’s work in the foreign languages may 
be anticipated by secondary-school study. The Wesleyan requirement is two 
years of college study in any foreign language. Amherst now discriminates 
against Spanish and Portuguese, but beginning with the Class of ’51 the 
language requirement can be met by Spanish as well as by French, German, 
Italian, Latin, and Ancient Greek. 

DonaLp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


To THE Epirors: 


Please inform me concerning the name of a noted Mexican violinist. The 
question was given on a Regents’ Examination paper, and I fail to find the 
answer in my reference books. 


A. M. R. 
Massena, New York 


With the help of Dr. Charles Seeger, Chief of the Division of Music, Pan 
American Union, and Sr. Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director of the His- 
panic Foundation, Library of Congress, I can answer your inquiry about Mex- 
ican violinists by suggesting the following names: Daniel Pérez Castafieda; 
Samuel B. Zarate; Samuel Marti. 

H. G. D. 


To THE Eptirors: 


We are starting in night school a class in English for Mexicans who cannot 
speak English. Please suggest textbooks suitable for this purpose. 


L. H. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


A number of books are now available for teaching English to foreigners. 
Although a complete list of them would be difficult to compile, the following 
should be of some help: 

Aronoff, Convers, and Hodges, A Guide to Materials for Teaching English to 

Refugees. New York: Committee for Refugee Education, 1940. 

Arroyo and Mitchell, Curso Moderno de Inglés. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1945. 

Besosa, Margaret Nance de, English Composition for Spanish-Speaking Stu- 

dents. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1945. 


Coleman, Algernon, English Teaching in the Southwest. Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 
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Dixon, Robert J., Graded Exercises in English for the Foreign Born. New 
York: Regents Publishing Company, (45 East 17th St.), 1943, Exercises in 
English Conversation. New York: Regents Publishing Company, 1945. 

Flores, Ninfa C., Practical English for Spanish-Speaking Adults. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929. 

Fries, C., Intensive Course in English. Ann Arbor: Language Institute of the 
University of Michigan, 1943. 

Murray and Murray, Inglés Elemental. México, D. F.: Mexico City College 
Press, 1944. 

Rotunda, Smith, and Wright, Essentials of English for Latin Americans. Oak- 
land, California: The English Language Institute of Mills College. 

Sparkman, Colley F., Primer Curso de Inglés. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

R. H. W. 


To THE EpiTors: 


What books do you recommend on modern Spain for the high-school level? 
The difficulty is to get information about Spain from 1936 to 1946. We want 
to buy them for our library. 

L. H. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Many recent articles on Spain have appeared in periodicals. There are several 
good books, including fiction, on the subject also, but they are generally for 
readers beyond high-school age. Of course Salvador de Madariaga’s Spain 
(New York, Creative Age Press, 1943) is a standard work, and Gerald 
Brenan’s Spanish Labyrinth (New York, Macmillan, 1943) gives special at- 
tention to conditions in Spain during the civil war. You will find a good 
reference list in N. B. Adams’s The Heritage of Spain (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1943). 

R. H. W. 
To THE EpitTors: 

In glancing through the May (1945) issue of Hispanta I see that it might 
be possible that you could give me an idea just where I could procure a Portu- 
guese dictionary. 


B, J. S. 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


The following have been recommended by a colleague who teaches Portu- 
guese: 
Lima and Barroso, Pequeno dicionério brasileiro (all Portuguese). 
Michaélis, A New Dictionary of the Portuguese and English Languages. 


You can obtain either of these and a more complete list of dictionaries from: 
Schoenhof Book Company, 1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Stechert Hafner, Inc., 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
Franz C. Feger, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


R. H. W. 
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To THE Epitors: 


I am writing in behalf of our Spanish club. We would appreciate your send- 
ing us information concerning any free or low-cost maps, pamphlets, posters, 
etc., of Mexico and other Spanish-speaking countries. 


M. A. 
Mount Vernon, Washington 


You will find a good directory of sources of useful material for school clubs 
in A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, edited by Henry 
Grattan Doyle (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company). 

R. H. W. 
To THe Epirors: ; 

We are studying Spanish influence in the United States. I would be greatly 
indebted to you if you would send me some illustrative as well as some reference 
material on this subject. 


M. P. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 


I suggest that you consult the following: 


Shepherd, William R., “The Spanish Heritage in America,” Modern Language 
Journal, November, 1925; reprinted in Hispania for May, 1946, pp, 229-236. 
Also the same writer’s “The Teaching of Things Spanish,” School and 
Society, June 6, 1925; reprinted in Hispania for August, 1946, pp. 390-394. 

Muller and Mosher, Hispanic Civilization (Globe Book-Co., New York) 

Arjona, Friedman, and Carvajal, Spain and America (Scott, Foresman and 
Company, New York). 

R. H. W. 

To THE Epirors: 

Could you possibly indicate where I might obtain a book or list of technical 
motion-picture terms embracing the mechanism of a projector and camera? 

Aside from Stechert and Feger of New York, are there any other companies 
that you could suggest from which I might purchase books on Spanish idioms, 
colloquialisms, regionalisms, slang expressions, etc. ? 

Please know that Hispania has afforded me the answers to many questions 
and problems on Spanish—and its arrival at my household is always looked 
forward to with keen anticipation. 


L. K. B. 
Beverly Hills, California 


The only list of Spanish terms for the mechanism of a motion-picture pro- 
jector and camera that I have been able to find is given on Plate 181 of Duden’s 
Pictorial Encyclopedia issued by Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, New 
York. A book that might be of interest to you is that of J. Gregor and R. 
Fiilop-Miller, El teatro y el cinematégrafo norteamericano (Barcelona, Gili, 
1932). The University of Texas library has a copy. Perhaps you could get 
more help by writing to publications which specialize in current vocabulary. 
You will find the addresses of these in Hispania for May, 1944, page 234. 

The Schoenhof Book Company, 1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts, publishes catalogues of foreign language dictionaries. 

R. H. W. 
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. PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
Dear Members of the AATSP: 


I am sure you will all want to join with me in congratulating the Editor 
on the excellence of the February number of HisPantra, 

You who were not able to attend the Annual Meeting now realize what 
interesting papers were presented there and what a wonderful time we had 
in Washington. Now is the time to begin to make your plans to attend the 
meeting next December in Detroit. 

At present we are all busy on preparations for a grand celebration of the 
Four Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of Cervantes. 

And right here I have a confession to make. In my enthusiasm, I quite 
forgot that the number three had been mentioned in connection with the 
Committee for the Observance of that memorable event, and squaring it 
I come out with nine members. When you read the list, I feel sure I shall 
be forgiven for my lack of arithmetical sense. 

The Chairman is our indefatigable editor, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle 
of The George Washington University, who has already given us such 
splendid ideas for celebrations on pages 77-80 of the February HISPANIA. 

Professor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University, who wrote in his ac- 
ceptance that he had already assured Sefior Sedd, the greatest of all living 
collectors of Cervantina, that he was interested in seeing that this country 
did its share in honoring the greatest of the world’s novelists. 

Professor Milton A. Buchanan of the University of Toronto, who said in 
his reply, “It will be a pleasure to cooperate,” and added that Aubrey F. G. 
Bell has in press an appreciation of Cervantes, and that he himself is con- 
templating some essays. 

Professor Miguel Romera Navarro of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who has volunteered to write us a radio script and to arrange for an inter- 
esting exhibition of Cervantina. 

Professor S. Griswold Morley of the University of California, who is 
already “doing his bit” in bringing out a volume of translations of Cer- 
vantes’s Entremeses with the Princeton University Press. 

Professor John M. Hill of Indiana University, who assures us that he 
will be most happy to do whatever lies within his power. 

Miss Helen F. Cutting of the Woman’s College of the University of 
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North Carolina, who promises to work on newspaper publicity and radio 
programs in her area. As President of the Spanish Teachers’ Division of 
the North Carolina Education Convention, Miss Cutting included in her 
program a presentation of a character interpretation of Don Quijote by 
students of Dr. Edith Felit of St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines. 

Miss Nina Lee Weisinger of the University of Texas, who volunteers 
to carry out any hints that may be passed on to her. 

Mrs. Nell Irvin of Deming, New Mexico, as a representative of second- 
ary schools. Mrs. Irvin, a very active AATSP worker, has recently been 
made a member of Sigma Delta Pi, La Sociedad Nacional Hispanica. 

If any of you have been working on observance material, will you please 
send in a report of it, or a copy of the text? 

Here’s for a grand Cervantes Year! 

Before closing this epistle, may I enjoin upon you the “Each one teach 
one” policy, that is, teach your friend the joys and advantages of being 
able to write “Member of the AATSP.” 

Yours for a year of progress, 
Evsiz I, JAMIESON 
President 


P.S. Good news! As Hispania goes to press, I have received an accept- 
ance of membership on the Committee from Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa 
of Stanford University, the first editor of HISPANIA. 

E.I. J. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE FOR 1947 ANNUAL 
MEETING IN DETROIT 


The Program Committee appointed by President Jamieson and charged 
with arranging the program for the Detroit meeting next December re- 
spectfully calls the attention of members of the Association to the follow- 
ing procedure regarding the selection of papers to be read at the two 
sessions of the meeting: 

One session will be devoted to literary topics, while the other will be 
reserved for pedagogical papers and topics of general interest. Members 
interested in presenting papers at either of these sessions are requested to 
submit either copies of the proposed papers, or fairly detailed summaries of 
them, as follows: literary studies, to Professor Irving A. Leonard, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; other papers, to Dr. Nora B. 
Thompson, 116 Argyle Road, Ardmore, Pennyslvania, or Professor John T, 
Reid, University of California, Los Angeles, 24, California. Papers or sum- 
maries should be in the hands of the appropriate member of the Committee 
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by October 1, 1947, at the latest. Since program time will be limited this 
year, no guarantee can be given that there will be room for all the papers 
that members may wish to present. 









































Joun T. REID 
Chairman, Program Committee 


THE PERISCOPE * « «© (A Survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Frorence Hatt Senper and Watrter T. Pumuirs; Associate Editors 








“A Modern Language Teacher Replies.”—Mario A. Pei, in the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors, 31: 409-417, Autumn, 1945, 
replies to Robert A. Hall’s article on “Progress and Reaction in Modern 
Language Teaching,” published in the preceding number of the Bulletin. And 
he wonders why it is that when a prosperous banker who had two years of 
high-school French twenty years ago and has made no effort to keep up with it 
since, suddenly realizes he has forgotten the little he knew, the outcry at once 
goes up condemning French teachers and their methods. But why, when the 
widespread ignorance of American history among college students is dis- 
covered, does no one condemn history teachers or teaching methods, but on 
the contrary demands compulsory American history courses in colleges? 

“Proficiency in a spoken language calls for constant practice.” And one need 
only listen to any “quiz” program to be reminded of “how prone people are to 
forget what they at one time have learned.” Granting that Army Specialized 
Training Program trainees became quite fluent, the author wonders if those 
trained in Italian, for instance, and then assigned to the Pacific, “still talk 
Italian as glibly after two years of no practice .. .”? 

Professor Pei also takes those to task who “very deliberately try to instil the 
impression that no one ever learned a foreign language in America through 
regular high-school and college channels” until the American Council of 
Learned Societies’ Intensive Language Program “came along and showed us 
how.” For the truth is that there were enough Americans fluent in the languages 
of the American curriculum to stock our emergency bureaus and offices at the 
outset of the war, and that most of those staffing the ASTP courses’ were 
American language teachers “working for the first time under ideal conditions 
of hours, student-to-teacher ratio, and student interest. The results achieved 
by the ASTP were not a triumph for the ‘linguistic scientists,’ who were far 
too few in numbers to handle the entire situation, much as they would have 
liked to do so. They were a triumph for the American language teachers, who 
proved what they could do under proper conditions, and who did not, in their 
great majority, subscribe to and follow the grotesque theories of the linguistic 
scientists, excepting only the conversational objective.” 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, 138 Haven Avenue, New York 32, New York (literary and 
general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals), 
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America has always had its language specialists and experts. What it lacked 
until the present was the “geographical, commercial, and cultural incentive that 
the average run of European people has for learning one another’s languages.” 

With the principal methods and objectives of the ASTP courses Professor 
Pei is in accord, though he does believe, as is “admitted by the ‘linguistic 
scientists’ themselves,” that in the old languages of the American curriculum 
enough qualified teachers exist who are either natives or have acquired native- 
like fluency “to make unnecessary the ‘native informant.’” He also finds the 
colloquial objective debatable, depending on the student’s own interest and 
purpose. The “real hub of the controversy” is “phonemic analysis and tran- 
scription, coupled with ‘scientific linguistic description.’” For the recom- 
mended phonemic transcriptions are far from accurate, nor are they practical, 
since they are offered as a “mnemonic device in lieu of the regular written 
form of the language, which must later be learned anyway, unless our students 
are to be left at the illiterate or child stage.” 

“The other highly objectionable feature of the ‘linguistic science’ method is 
the so-called ‘analysis,’ which amounts to a new grammar of the language based 
on the spoken form alone, without regard for the written form, the history of 
the language, or the independent and replaceable words that go to make up a 
sentence. . . . Either our linguistic scientists want our students to learn lower- 
class slang or local dialects, in which case they ought to have the courage of 
their convictions and say so, or they want them to learn the ‘standard’ cultural 
language, in which case there is no need for reorganizing grammar on the 
basis of ‘what people say. .. .’ There are brand-new rules of grammar, which 
are not merely weird, but misleading and impractical. . . . The linguistic 
scientist wants the brain to be used as little as possible in language learning,” 
he wants the student to memorize, not reason, and so the French “il ne vous y 
verra pas” becomes “invuziverapa,” like the “watchagonnado” of the comic 
strips. , 

“Language teachers generally, and rightly, reject the linguistic science 
technique as incorrect, impractical, wasteful, and weird when applied to the 
languages of civilization. They do not, of course, deny that it may have its 
place as a purely scientific tool in connection with languages of a different 
structural type and a lower place in the scale of civilization.” But when they 
do protest they are accused of fearing “that their jobs, income from textbooks 
and prestige will be swept away. . . . Can it-be that the linguistic scientists 
would like to set up their own little method-and-textbook hierarchy, to which 
they would like to see the much more numerous language teachers pay tribute ?” 

Are we back to the old “methods course” bureaucracies now in “linguistic” 
guise? Is the recent failure to introduce Russian in New York City schools, 
because there was no course on the methods of teaching Russian available, to 
become a common occurrence? “The language teachers are resolved that this 
shall. not happen again. They will not have linguistic scientists who are very, 
very imperfectly acquainted with French, but know all the patter of the 
American Indianists, prescribe to them how the subject in which they spent 
long and weary years of specialization shall be taught. They are completely 
unimpressed by the ‘success-stories’ of publicity-hungry linguistic scientists 
and a sensation-hungry press. To paraphrase the statement of linguistic 
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scientists, they feel that ‘when given a fair and complete trial, with sufficient 
time, an adequate ratio of teachers to students who are selected and personally 
interested, and intelligent, forward-looking high school and college administra- 
tors,’ they can run circles around all the anthropological linguists on earth 
for what concerns the teaching of their own subject.” 


F, H. S. 


“The International Implications of the Spanish Problem.”—Alfredo Men- 
diz4bal, in the New Leader, 30: Section 2, January 25, 1947. “If Spain is at 
times difficult to understand even for Spaniards, it is much more so for 
foreigners. Perhaps more than any nation, Spain embodies striking contradic- 
tions which seem irreducible. Even Spanish individualism is the expression of 
personalism in its best and worst aspects. Instead of going off in divergent 
directions, different lines of thought take closely parallel routes and eternally 
seek each other out, to confront and affront each other. This constant presence 
of the antipodal, peculiar to Spanish psychology, is reflected in the frequent 
creation of opponents (as did Don Quixote symbolically in his battle with the 
windmill). Thus, it is not surprising that the Spaniard’s fury is generally 
directed against something, rather than for something. In this context, we can 
understand why his fervor for liberty so exasperates him that often it leads 
him to extreme anarchistic positions, so private and so exclusive, that often he 
denies to others the rights he claims for himself. 

“The pattern of Spanish political life illustrates these traits of temperament. 
So it was during the nineteenth century in Spain when liberalism and anti- 
liberalism, constitutionalism and absolutism, were locked in combat. And it was 
this configuration of rival ideology and might that was to be prolonged into 
the twentieth century from 1923 onwards (monarchical, military dictatorship 
under Alfonso XIII and Primo de Rivera), and to assume tragic meaning and 
proportions from 1936 on.” 

So the author begins his careful summing-up of Spain’s recent history and 
the triumph of Fascism which “with its regimentation of the masses, and its 
contempt for individual values, is quite foreign to the Spanish mentality. The 
Spaniard is violent, impetuous, combative, generous, an extremist in his faults 
as well as in his virtues; but he reacts obstinately to regimentation. His sense 
of personal dgnity leads him to solve his disputes ‘man to man’; his social 
insolidarity make him flee from any form of forced regulation. The Carlist 
‘guerrilla,’ the Anarchist sharpshooter or the dynamiter, are unfortunately very 
Spanish; but this cannot be said of the Falangist—or of the Communist—who 
are slaves of the mechanized discipline of a totalitarian party.” 

“How can democratic powers help Spanish democracy?” the author asks in 
conclusion. “The assurance that a future government will be recognized by the 
big powers only if it represents the will of the Spanish people, and that it would 
not be recognized if it were set up by dictatorial methods, would be well re- 
ceived by all those who desire to live in Spain under conditions of dignity and 
liberty, that is, by those who reject totalitarianism, be it Fascist or Communist. 
This would not constitute meddling in the internal affairs of Spain, but merely 
favoring the conditions under which Spain may rule herself. . . . “Only a 
dynamic policy on the part of the démocracies can create those prerequisites 
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for the Spanish people to free themselves from tyranny. The international 
community, as well as Spain, requires that this solution be reached by non- 
violent means. Any abusive meddling or any direct intervention would be 
dangerous and difficult to justify. But mediation by the democratic powers or 
the international community would be a peaceful and friendly act welcomed 
by the Spanish people, who are thirsty for peace, liberty, and justice.” 

F. H: S. 


“Mexican Fact and Fiction.”—Anita Brenner, in Holiday, 22-25, March, 
1947, describes those “Mexican complexities” which have baffled tourists to that 
country from the days of Baron von Humboldt to our own. There is Mexico 
with its “layer-cake combination of climates,” Aztec Xochimilco, small provin- 
cial towns that are “Spain, in about the tempo of the year when Mexico de- 
clared its independence in 1810,” the state of Oaxaca with its fifty Indian 
languages (not dialects), the Indian “Fifth Column” which aided Cortés in 
his conquest, the “strikingly Mongolian” aspect and characteristics of the 
Indian, the dictator Porfirio Diaz, and finally, the “always latent revolution” 
which “blew his monolithic rule to bits and ploughed upheaval into every home,” 
and the consequent “zig-zag in political periods” continuing until today with 
its four-hundred-per-cent inflation which has multiplied the wealth of the rich 
many times but which “has been choking the very breath out of most of the 
people.” 

Curious sets of contradictory attitudes characterize many a Mexican, accord- 
ing to Miss Brenner. These include a deep-rooted hatred of “gringos” and 
the United States and a frantic desire to get to the United States and model 
himself in the United States image; a fascinated respect for tools and the 
staggering assumption that the trick is in the tools; a theory that he hasn’t got 
what you have got because you’ve got it; a tendency to take as insult anything 
you may say about Mexico that isn’t “gaga praise,” and to dream, and not 
very privately, about “loose American girls.” 

“The Mexican dream of being able to live with American comfort, health, 
efficiency, and knowledge, and still keep the Mexican wisdoms: the tolerance, 
and the fundamental belief that jobs, friends, possessions, and pleasures are 
matters of taste rather than of price or position”—if realized, will mean the 
end of the tourist business. For in that case, asks Miss Brenner,ewho will ever 
go home again? That the realization of the dream has made progress since 
the “good old days of Don Porfirio” may be seen in the decreasing illiteracy 
and insanitation, and in the increasing good roads bringing “marketing pos- 
sibilities to regions heretofore outside the system of colonial islands,” dams, 
and schools. “But the vital difference, the thing that’s doing all this, is some- 
thing you can’t see. It’s the change in the people, from resignation to determina- 
tion. It’s the hope, the discontent, the eagerness flickering in even the farthest 
corners, and a sort of angry new dignity. It’s the grass roots growing a crop 
of people who mean exactly what we mean when we say democracy.” 

This March number of Holiday is largely devoted to Mexico. It is profusely 
illustrated with sketches and striking photographs and a reproduction in colors 
of Covarrubias’s map of Mexico. There is a detailed description of the “Dance 
of the Concheros” performed by the Chichimeca Indians of San Miguel de 
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Allende on the feast day of the city’s patron, St. Michael the Archangel, as 
well as their “Dance of the Rayados,” in which they re-enact the conquest of 
their tribe by the Spaniards. There are articles on “Bullfighting—to the 
Mexicans it is not man against the beast but Mexicans against the enemy,” on 
“Mexico City—the continent’s oldest metropolis hurries into cement, chrome, 
and neon,” on “Mediaeval Guanajuato,” “Mexico’s Explosive Muralists” by 
Murray Morgan, “Tehuana Women” by Hudson Strode, “Inside Ixtepec,” 
“Taking the Waters,” and “Mexican Sports.” The final Latin American note 
is on Brazil, Jerome Weidman’s “Peter Fleming’s Brazilian Adventure, first 
of a series of appreciations of travel classics.” 


F. H. S. 


“Tf We Want Peace, This Is the First Job.”—Archibald MacLeish, in the 
New York Times Magazine, 11, 60-61, November 17, 1946. “For it is precisely 
the function of UNESCO to realize the ancient dream of the Republic of 
Letters. And to realize it not in the exclusive sense of a brotherhood of scholars 
but in a broader sense which may well make a future Parliament of Mankind 
possible: in the sense, that is to say, of the community of the human mind and 
the wholeness of human knowledge.” For the “intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind” is a practical possibility that can be achieved in “the one and true 
universal democracy—the Republic of Letters, the republic of the human 
spirit” and “without surrendering or attempting to obliterate the differences 
of culture, the differences of belief, the differences in institutions which give 
human life and this planet its variety and its richness and its vitality.” 

“In the arts, the Commission proposes that UNESCO act to improve, in so 
far as it can, the conditions under which artists work, thus expressly recogniz- 
ing the international, as well as the national, interest in the work which the 
artists of the world produce.” And it is hoped that the “new mass media pro- 
duced by the communications revolution of the past quarter-century” will 
enable UNESCO “to use science, art, learning and education not as channels 
between specialists alone, but as great cultural bridges between peoples.” 


F. H. S. 


“The Teaching of Foreign Languages.”—William W. Brickman, in School 
and Society, 65: 66-71, January 25, 1947, surveys developments in foreign 
language teaching during reent years and concludes that foreign language 
teachers “must take more time to rethink the entire question of aims.” He 
notes the current rush to foreign languages that has followed the conclusion 
of World War II, goes back in retrospect to survey foreign language methodol- 
ogy since the Report of the Committee of Twelve in 1899, discusses the public 
interest aroused by war-time methods of language instruction, and points out 
some enthusiastic evaluations of the results attained in the ASTP. He notes 
the recent dearth of full-sized books on language methodology, discusses Huse’s 
Reading and Speaking Foreign Languages, reviews other recent publications 
in the language field, such as Planning the Modern Language Lesson by Win- 
throp H. Rice, the “Modern Foreign Language Number” of Education, Voca- 
tional Opportunities for Foreign Language Students by Theodore Huebener, 
The Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese by Stephen L. Pitcher, A Handbook 
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on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese by H. G. Doyle and others, Spanish 
—Now, by E. Allison Peers, Criteria of Effective Teaching in Basic French 
Courses at the University of Wisconsin by Frederic D. Cheydleur, The Teach- 
ing of German at Vassar College in Peace and War by Lilian L. Stroebe, A 
Classical Education by C. B. Bowra, the “Latin Number” of Education, How to 
Teach Hebrew in the Elementary Grades by Wiliam Chomsky, Teaching and 
Learning English as a Foreign Language by Charles C. Fries, and University 
and College Syllabus for the Formation of the Professional Polyglot Tech- 
nician, by Lewis L. Sell. Brickman points out that conversational facility is 
more easily lost than acquired, that undue emphasis is being placed on talking 
a foreign language, and that more stress needs to be placed on learning a 
language for the purpose of understanding and appreciating a foreign culture. 
, ap ee A 


“The Future of Modern Language Teaching.”—Ernst Rose, in The German 
Quarterly, 20: 19-25, January, 1947, advocates widespread adoption of ASTP 
methods in civilian foreign language instruction, and discusses some of the 
many problems involved. He points out the increasing necessity for emphasiz- 
ing the speaking of foreign languages, created by our new rdle in international 
affairs and by the pedagogical necessity of capitalizing on the resultant in- 
creased student motivation. Admitting that Army conditions for learning 
languages were different from civilian conditions and can not be duplicated, 
he believes nevertheless that civilian classes can benefit by many of the ASTP 
innovations. Students can be more highly selected, and their natural desire 
to learn to speak can be used for increased motivation. The problem of pro- 
viding more hours for language instruction over a shorter period of time is 
purely an administrative one, and can be solved. Language laboratories for . 
more practice and drill can be provided. A greater concentration of hours for 
language work seems more attainable than an increased number of years, which 
might be equally desirable from a pedagogical point of view. The problem of 
securing properly equipped drillmasters is and will continue to be a difficult 
one, especially in the West. The training of American teachers for this work, 
through foreign residence and study in special summer language schools, must 
not be neglected. The necessity of having smaller classes for foreign language 
work must be continually insisted on. The older type of class, with less 
emphasis on speaking and more on reading, must continue to be offered for 
students with more limited needs. The number of classes to be provided with 
the speaking goal “will depend on the degree to which the American nation 
as a whole has awakened to a sense of its entirely changed place in a much 
narrower world.” 


W. T. P. 


“It Comes to Languages—But Is It Science?”—Mario A. Pei, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 30: 421-428, November, 1946, presents “a long- 
delayed answer to the Fortune article, ‘Science Comes to Languages,’” and 
gives “the inside story of the Intensive Language Program, ASTP and Army 
Language Programs, with an evaluation of their succes and implications for 
‘regular’ language teaching.” He describes how the linguist-informant method 
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arose for the purpose of learning primitive languages, and shows that it is 
unscientific and wasteful in learning the languages commonly taught in the 
schools. He narrates the history of the rise of the ASTP, and the adoption 
of the methods of the Intensive Language Program of the American Council 
of Learned Societies to carry it out. “A good deal of propaganda work was 
meanwhile carried on for the purpose of discrediting the ‘standard’ languages 
and playing up the newcomers.” Soon the more obscure languages ceased to be 
emphasized and the new methods were advocated for the “normal” languages 
of the American curriculum. Regular language teachers were. “summoned in 
droves to give instruction in ASTP classes. And at this point, the ASTP turned 
into a veritable hodge-podge of methods, with some language teachers falling 
under the spell of the directives, but more falling back on their own tried and 
trusty methodology with, of course, a conversational slant.” On the other hand, 
the regular G.I. program remained definitely under the control of the linguistic 
scientists, with phonograph records, specially written manuals, phonemic tran- 
scriptions, and rebuilt grammars “calculated to discourage not merely a G.L., 
but even a linguist.” Pei concludes with a summary of “the score” to date: 
“suspended judgment in the case of the Intensive Language Program until we 
can get reliable and extensive information as to how Intensive Language 
Burmese and Siamese worked out in Burma and Thailand; generally good 
results in the ASTP but in view of the selected, personally interested students, 
long hours, ideal conditions and mixture of methods, one wonders whether any 
part of these results occurs to the credit of the ‘linguistic scientists’; seeming 
dismal failure in the case of regular Army programs, where ‘linguistic science’ 
methods were used in full, with students approximating the intelligence and 
cultural level of the bulk of the population, and without ideal teaching condi- 
tions.” In the meantime, “teachers of the traditional languages need be in no 
hurry to shift over to the ‘linguistic science’ method” . . . and “very few of 
them have made any attempt to do so.” 


WT. -P. 


“ASTP Gives No Help to French Teachers.”—Francis J. Carmody, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 30: 515-522, December, 1946, points out the fallacies 
of the “ASTP method,” and concludes that its contribution to language teach- 
ing in peace time is nil. “It must be understood at the outset that there were two 
distinct and divergent AST programs. The first program was that which in- 
cluded languages already commonly taught. This program was undertaken by 
our regular language staffs, augmented when necessary by other competent 
teachers of the temporary category called ‘associates.’ The other program was 
that devoted to languages not previously taught in America (Burmese, Thai, 
Malay, Annamese), undertaken for the most part by linguists who had been 
associated with Yale University and had taken a short course on how to teach 
any language. These linguists, to cover their obvious deficiencies, taught in a 
new way, using descriptive phonemic analysis. This new way is usually an- 
nounced as the official AST method, whereas it is a method practiced only 
by a part of the AST teachers.” Carmody then sets out to warn the language 
teacher against attempting to adapt the phonemic-analysis technique to his 
classes. He asserts that the Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign 
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Languages by Bloomfield and the Outline of Linguistic Analysis by Bloch and 
Trager are “worthless, immature, and regressive from absolutely every point of 
view, linguistic or pedagogical.” Carmody attempts to prove these charges by 
an application of their principles to teaching French. He then takes up the 
“new” techniques of the ASTP in turn to see what they contribute to peace- 
time teaching. The small classes of the ASTP with two instructors make the 
cost fifteen times that of normal classes. No need exists in peace-time classes 
for speeding up the rate of achievement and better results are probably obtained 
when the pace is slower. Informants can better be replaced by phonograph 
records in peace-time classes. Reading material in peace-time classes might 
well be drawn from non-fictional works of a less specialized nature than those 
used in the Army. Phonetic symbols have a real function to perform, but 
phonemic spelling can not replace standard orthography without a loss in the 
ability to recognize cognates. “To sum up: the Army program has offered 
nothing new except descriptive phonemics, which are bad; a good part of the 
ASTP has been a complete waste of time and money, justified to only a small 
degree by military necessity ; and the same results could have been obtained by 
use of the older methods, with emphasis on oral attainment and speed.” 
Carmody concludes with the remark that greater emphasis on oral work is 
good, “but only to such degree as it serves also the reading objective.” 
W. T. P. 


“The Problem of the Drillmaster.”—Werner F. Striedieck, in The German 
Quarterly, 20: 7-10, January, 1947, considers some of the problems connected 
with the use of drillmasters in civilian foreign language classes. His observa- 
tions have reference to the modern European languages, not to the Oriental 
languages. He points out first that the qualifications for civilian drillmasters 
would be different from those for Army classes, because of the more generally 
educational objectives of civilian instruction, Civilian drillmasters would have 
to be drawn largely from teaching fellows and junior instructors. Since drill- 
masters are not supposed to answer questions concerning grammar or usage 
but must merely serve as models, the younger teachers would be deprived of 
valuable teaching experience. Whether it is desirable to have two teachers in 
beginning classes is also open to question, for when the student must rely 
entirely upon the teacher, he needs the assurance of unquestioned authority. 
The difficulty of properly integrating the work of two teachers must also be 
considered. The greater importance of the reading objective in civilian classes 
also makes questionable the use of drillmasters, who have been used mostly in 
attaining the conversational goal. Summing up his arguments, Striedieck con- 
cludes: “Taken out of this war-time setting, the instructor-drillmaster ar- 
rangement appears for reasons set forth above a liability rather than an asset 
in the teaching of the Western European languages in college.” 


Wit F. 


“Can the Hare Win? (A Plea for Less Haste in Foreign Language Learn- 
ing).”—Anna Balakian, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 328-332, Octo- 
ber, 1946, pleads for a slower, less intensive approach to foreign language 
learning in post-war civilian instruction. Short, intensive courses produce better 
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immediate results than the old type of course, but their results are less lasting. 
The ASTP was planned “with the intention of sending the trainees im- 
mediately to the country whose language they were studying.” Students who 
were fortunate enough to be sent abroad continued to improve in their mastery 
of the language; but students who remained in this country showed’ a rapid 
decline. In civilian classes, made up of students who have no immediate pros- 
pects of going abroad, intensive training “can easily prove superficial if the 
student discontinues his language study at the end of such a short time. The 
unlearning process will be much faster for him than for the student who has 
sweated, not so intensively perhaps, but for a long time.” Learning a language 
is like learning to play the piano; what counts is how young you are when you 
begin and how long you study, not how many lessons a week you take. Miss 
Balakian believes that educational institutions should “encourage the Army 
Method’s stress on oral approach, smaller classes, technical aids such as films 
and recordings, rather than the condensed nature of the course.” The intensive 
approach should be used only by those who plan to continue further their study 
of the language, not by those who “are merely seeking an accelerated way out 
of their language requirements.” Miss Balakian believes that “it would be 
much more beneficial to the future of language study for us language teachers 
to acknowledge that mastery of a foreign language can be achieved only 
through a capacity for taking infinite pains for a long period of time.” 
W. T. P. 


“The Veteran as a Student of Modern Languages.”—John L. Martin, in 
The German Quarterly, 20: 5-6, January, 1947, discusses the qualities of the 
veteran as a language student. The veteran’s previous contact with a foreign 
language overseas, his familiarity with the different word-order and idioms 
of another language, his knowledge of the value of knowing a language other 
“than his own, his familiarity with foreign customs, all tend “to improve the 
general emotional tone of the class and to create contagious enthusiasm.” 
Although he usually has no interest in formal grammar, “when he is shown 
that a minimum of grammar is necessary for accurate comprehension and 
effective expression of ideas, he realizes its usefulness. If the instructor is 
patient and not overly technical in his presentation of grammar, he will find 
that in all other phases of his work the veteran is a loyal and helpful ally.” 


W. T. P. 


“The Language Workshop: College of the City of New York School of 
Business and Civic Administration—Curriculum Vitae 1940-1946.”"—O. A. 
Bontempo, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 319-327, October, 1946, 
describes the operation, during a six-year period, of a Language Workshop 
and justifies this approach to language instruction by its success in “integrat- 
ing the sound traditional methods of language instruction into the broader 
concepts of Education.” The Workshop looked with misgivings on “the top- 
heavy, pragmatic tendencies in our curricula,” with their “insistence on the 
factual, the pseudo-progressive, and the ‘practical.’” The Language Work- 
shop adopted as its principal objectives “articulateness and the molding of 
character.” It sought to make the students “conscious of the moral, civic, 
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national and international issues about them,” and “to inspire in them gentility, 
tolerance, and personal integrity.” Bontempo maintains “that Language, and 
in our case a foreign language, is an extraordinary vehicle to lead a student 
into articulateness°-and expression.” The Workshop therefore sought to in- 
tegrate ““into our foreign language courses, media of instruction vital and 
comprehensive to the student,” such as round-table and forum discussions, 
debate, drama, and other articulate arts. It was found that “active and frequent 
participation in organized discussion groups puts constant responsibility on 
the student,” forcing him to become socially competent. The purpose of the 
program is not to eliminate textbook instruction. “Good textbooks and master- 
pieces of literature have no substitutes. The Workshop insists, however, that 
textbook material can be motivated and exploited profitably in round-table 
discussions, in debates, and in some forms of dramatic recitations.” Bontempo 
believes that the second semester is not too early for this type of activity. 
“At the end of the first year, then, if objectives are fixed on a humble scale, 
students can go a long way toward the mastery of the spoken word.” Students 
were allowed to draw from “countless current vital and controversial topics” 
for their debates and round-tables. Topics were selected or suggested at the 
beginning of the semester, and formal speeches were prepared by the student 
and corrected by the instructor beforehand. Informal discussion led by a 
moderator followed the delivering of the set speeches. Once or twice a semester 
the Workshop presents a “social” presentation of language in the form of a 
program, such as a musical program, Pan American Day Exercise, or United 
Nations Peace Day. Audio-visual equipment is indispensable for a Workshop 
program, and may include sound projector, recording machine, Maurer Camera 
(which films a scene and reproduces the sound track at the same time), short- 
wave radio, the phonograph, and slide projector. Bontempo considers the 
Workshop approach more suitable to peace-time conditions than are the Army 
methods. d 


WZ. ZF 2. 


“Experimental Program in Romance Languages at the University of Texas.” 
—D. Lee Hamilton, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 398-403, November, 
1946, describes experimentation under way at the University of Texas to 
determine the relative values of “traditional” and “new” procedures in 
language teaching. The language departments of the University began in 1944 
to examine critically their course-offerings and methods. The result was that 
in. 1945 new four-unit courses meeting five times per week were instituted, 
replacing the former three-unit courses. Hamilton describes in detail the 
work done in the new courses in French and Spanish, describing textbooks, 
amounts covered, and methods used. Many of the newer procedures derived 
from the war. experiences were used. Although no objective evidence is 
available, teachers of the new courses are agreed they are more successful than 
the older courses. Many questions, however, still remain unanswered by objec- 
tive data, questions of a psychological, philosophical, and “educationist” nature, 
such as what is the real value of dictation, does oral-aural drill contribute to 
the acquisition of reading ability, should reading precede oral-aural drill, can 
near-perfect accent be taught in the first year, should “correctness” be in- 
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sisted upon, etc. To answer these and similar questions, a committee has been 
set up to organize further experimentation in teaching and testing. Experi- 
mental sections using “traditional” and “new” methods and involving some 
twelve hundred students are being organized. Full reports on procedures and 
findings will be made at the end of each year. 


W. T. P. 


“Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Foreign Language Teaching.”—Laura B. 
Johnson, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 404-412, November, 1946, gives 
helpful suggestions concerning the use of all types of audio-visual aids, with 
special reference to teaching Spanish and French. She points out that such 
aids stand in the same relationship to language teaching as laboratories do to 
the sciences. They can be of use in achieving the following three purposes: 
(1) to teach the language itself; (2) to give as much information as possible 
about the civilization that produced that language; and (3) to develop con- 
structive attitudes of international understanding and goodwill. To achieve 
the first aim, audio-visual aids are indispensable in teaching speaking and 
understanding the spoken language, and only of indirect advantage in de- 
veloping ability to read and write. Miss Johnson gives detailed suggestions 
regarding the use of records, films, and other aids such as maps, lantern slides, 
and card games. She then discusses the second objective, the teaching of 
civilization, and means of achieving it through the use of films, exhibits, and 
special units of work. She stresses the point that visual aids are not limited 
to films, but include such other objects as calendars, reproductions of paint- 
ings, magazine illustrations, books and pamphlets, handicraft exhibits, cos- 
tumes, stage settings, dramatizations, gestures and impersonations, folk dances, 
and railroad posters. The third objective, that of developing constructive at- 
titudes of international understanding and good will, is attained as a natural 
~ consequence of the activities described above. She urges language teachers to 
“make generous use of all mechanical devices at our disposal and create an 
insistent and persistent demand for bigger and better records, and films and 
other aids to make our teaching of modern languages truly modern.” 


WW. TP. 


“Reconversion or Relapse ?”—Lurline V. Simpson, in The French Review, 
20: 21-23, October, 1946, discusses the question of how to stimulate spontane- 
ous conversation in intermediate and advanced conversation classes. She ob- 
serves that for language teachers, reconversion from the war effort does not 
mean return to pre-war conditions. “Emancipation from the apologetic cate- 
gory of purveyors of emasculated linguistic ersatz under the cunning guises 
of ‘language arts’ or ‘general language,’ to a position of functional respectability 
equal to mathematics or machine shop, has been a heady draft.” The chief gain 
from the war experience, she believes, has been “blessed release from the 
Coleman Report. This fact, being interpreted, resolves into four freedoms: 
freedom of the eye, freedom of the ear, freedom of the hand, freedom of the 
tongue.” She then discusses ways of facilitating oral interchange in conversa- 
tion classes. She finds “translation is a barrier to its achievement.” Questions 
and answers on the text are also of little value. She suggests the use of 
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résumés, “as nearly as possible in the constructions and vocabulary of the 
book.” These she considers “the most efficient means of realizing both the 
objective of reading for comprehension and that of oral expression.” As a 
more direct method she suggests the recounting of incidents. The first stage 
is the assignment of a story which all must read and be prepared to tell. The 
second stage is “the requirement to relate an event recalled by the story.” 
Stimulating anecdotes for this purpose are those involving children, animals, 
ghosts, accidents, operations, sports, hobbies, adventures, and catastrophes. 
“A collection of suitable stories is a desideratum which will eventually be 
met.” In the meantime, already available material must be made to serve. 
W. T. P. 


“Against a Language Requirement.”—Blair Hanson, in The French Review, 
20: 33-35, October, 1946, tells why he opposed continuance of the foreign 
language requirement at Allegheny College. The reasons he gives for his action 
are: (1) that he could not persuade himself or anyone else that every college 
graduate should know a foreign language; (2) that he felt that the short 
time available per student in classes of twenty-five to thirty-five students study- 
ing for twelve semester-hours made the effort of learning a language futile; 
(3) that he was convinced that quality rather than quantity should be the aim 
of language teachers; (4) that requiring foreign languages causes them to be 
disliked; (5) that if foreign languages are to be required, they should be 
begun much earlier, in the primary grades; and (6) that there are other 
methods of teaching an international viewpoint than through the foreign 
language courses. Removing the foreign language requirement resulted at 
first in a slight drop in enrollment in language classes, but this loss was offset 
by the advantages of increasing the lower-division courses from three units 
per semester to five and limiting the size of sections to fifteen students. To 
replace the language requirement, the college offered “as an alternative a list 
of courses in foreign cultures which the student was free to elect.” 


W. T. P. 


“Large-Group Instruction in Foreign Languages.”—Erich Funke, in The 
German Quarterly, 19: 247-250, November, 1946, tells of experiments in foreign 
language instruction with large classes of seventy-five to one hundred students, 
conducted at the University of Iowa. He asserts that “experiment has shown 
that it works very well if conditions seem to make it desirable or even necessary 
and if the course is properly organized.” The idea originated with Carl E. 
Seashore, Dean of the Graduate College of the University of Iowa. “The 
principle of the plan was to put an experienced instructor in charge of a 
larger group of students rather than to have these students intructed by 
several inexperienced assistants in normal-sized groups.” Assistants were 
utilized in supervising attendance, correcting papers, and giving auxiliary 
instruction. “The main problem of this large-group instruction was to keep 
up the working morale of the students, to watch carefully that each student 
recited at least once every two hours and that the class as a whole was kept 
on its toes during the fifty minutes of instruction—a task which required 
careful planning, a good voice, a clear presentation of the material, and a 
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very strict check-up of the homework of the students.” Instruction of this 
type proved strenuous for the teacher. Large-group presentation, started be- 
fore the war, was carried over into the ASTP, with smaller sections for pur- 
poses of drill. It was successfully used in both German and Italian. A semi- 
intensive plan of instruction will be followed for liberal arts students, with 


large classes for instruction, and with small drill sections, utilizing ASTP 
experience. 


W. T. P. 


“A Reexamination of Objectives in Teaching Spanish.”—Armand E. Singer, 
in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 337-344, October, 1946, urges teachers 
of Spanish to consider carefully the complexity of the problems of teaching 
a speaking knowledge of Spanish, and declares that “emphasis on reading and 
civilization with some spoken and written work offers highest yield for modest 
investment,” and “best integrates into a general cultural program.” The tempta- 
tion is strong now to set up specifications that will ensure our turning out 
students with a sound speaking-knowledge plus the other accomplishments 
that are supposed to be by-products of the intensive method. “But, before 
taking up the crusade, we had better ask ourselves what are our chances of 
success and what right we have to demand of the student the time and applica- 
tion necessary to make such a project a reality.” Singer believes that the 
problem varies greatly with the student, school, and section of the country. 
The standards to be set depend upon the quality of the students admitted, their 
vocational objectives, the facilities available for learning to speak, the time 
that can be devoted to the task, and the geographica! location of the school. 
Singer points out that, popular notions to the contrary, it is not easy to learn 
to speak fluently a foreign language. Facility of expression is gained at the 
expense of breadth and accuracy, and requires constant practice in order to be 
retained. The methods used so successfully in Army instruction can not be 
used in peace time, for peace-time instruction must be more leisurely. Writing 
ability in a language is in the same category as speaking ability; both are of 
doubtful value to the average student. Singer does not advocate abandoning 
required language instruction, which he believes “deserves an integral place in 
the cultural program of every liberal arts student.” But he believes “it merits 
inclusion for reasons quite independent of those usually alleged.” Languages 
should be studied as “the way to another great literature” and as a means of 
studying and understanding a foreign culture. “Know at least one foreign 
culture and you have gone far along the road to tolerance, understanding, and 
cosmopolitanism in its noblest sense.” We must therefore reserve the attain- 
ment of the highest goals for the élite, and teach the majority of our students 
to read well. “To this core of cultural reading, let us add at least a minimum 
of the spoken and written language, not only to aid in more accurate reading, 


but to arouse desire for further study, to enliven the course, and lend it a 
sense of greater reality.” 


W. T. P. 


“Our Job as Language Teachers.”—Mario A. Pei, in School and Society, 
64: 321-323, November 9, 1946, speaks encouraging words to language teachers 
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concerning their responsibilities and opportunities in the task of bringing 
about international understanding and peace. “We language teachers are the 
world’s interpreters. We are the ones who hold the key to a better world.” 
Although all teachers share this responsibility, the weight of it falls especially 
heavily upon language teachers. “Let there be no misunderstanding about this. 
For what concerns international understanding and the will to peace, no 
course in economics, or history, or social sciences has ever had or even can 
have the value of a straight, well-taught course in languages.” Pei alludes 
to the Harvard Report and ‘to its failure to realize or emphasize the importance 
of language in international understanding. “From the standpoint of the bright 
new world of friendship, peace, etc., this is the most glaring case of missing the 
boat that has ever come to our notice.” Pei calls attention to the fact that the 
plain people of America realize the importance of languages for international 
understanding. This fact is evidenced by the Woman’s Home Companion poll, 
the rush of veterans to the study of French in the G.I. education program, and 
the New York adult-education poll of public-library readers, which “showed 
modern foreign languages outstripping in popularity all the other subjects 
put together.” Pei believes that people want languages not for themselves but 
as a means to an end, “contact and understanding with their fellowmen of 
different countries.” He believes language teachers must breathe into their 
subject “its rightful content of internationalism, of peace and friendship and 
understanding and goodwill.” There will be opposition to this program, he 
cautions, from within the ranks of language teachers themselves, teachers who 
urge that we “attend to the business of teaching language, literatures, and 
philology, and refrain from meddling in the problems of the present-day 
world.” Pei believes we must be gentle but firm with these persons. He con- 
cludes that “Our job is to teach languages; and through languages, mutual 
respect, true tolerance, and world-wide amity.” 


W. T. P. 

“More English-Language Straw for Foreign-Language Bricks.”—A. M. 
Withers, in School and Society, 64: 332-333, November 9, 1946, calls attention 
to the futility of trying to teach foreign languages to young people who do not 
even know their native English and have no training in language fundamentals. 
“Along with weak vocabulary goes feeble stylistic insight. Literature interests 
only as action or stories, with the sense of art all but completely missing. 
The learning of a modern foreign language with attendant concern in its 
literature, under these handicaps, becomes practically out of the question.” He 
points out that “the student’s knowledge of a foreign language cannot reach 
a level higher than that attained by his English.” It is useless, with students 
inadequately equipped in their own language, to insist on a “conversational” 
method of acquiring.a foreign language. Withers believes languages should 
be taught as the basis of literature, and that to order a meal in a foreign lan- 
guage is not “the summum bonum in foreign language ambitions.” Before 
language teachers can produce students who are bilingual or multilingual, 
they must first have students who are monolingual. The thought that a person 
almost illiterate in English can wake up in the morning delightfully literate in 
a foreign language of vast breadth and scope is “too beautiful.” 


W. T. P. 
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- “A Technique of Aural-Oral Approach.”—Pierre Delattre, in The French 
Review, 20: 238-250, January, 1947, describes an experiment in teaching 
French by an aural-oral method, conducted by himself with a beginning class 
of thirty students on the university level. He stresses the fact that the method 
was not direct; and that “informants” were not used. English was used for 
explanations. The principal teaching aid was the phonograph and recorder. The 
method used “barred the use of any book or writing at the start and replaced 
them by records to be studied for the same length of time as the textbook 
would be. The lessons were, in this instance, composed day by day, the length 
of each depending on how much and how well the students could assimilate 
by purely aural procedure, and the records were cut daily.” Technical vocabu- 
‘lary of a phonetic or grammatical nature was avoided. Emphasis was on the 
establishing of correct habits of speech from the start, correct habits of 
articulation and diction, association of sound with meaning, and grammatical 
habits. The class studied for a period of three months without books. Quantity 
of material covered was sacrificed to quality, in the initial stages, but the 
students by the second semester had also caught up in quantity. Delattre de- 
votes a considerable portion of his article to an analysis of the inefficiency of 
older methods of foreign language instruction, which will be passed over 
here. One room was available all day long for the exclusive use of the experi- 
mental class, so that students could practice singly or in small groups with 
the recorded material. “The records had statements to be repeated and mem- 
orized, and questions to be answered.” As a result of record-assignments and 
oral-aural preparation, “Students came so well prepared to class, their answers 
were so sharp, that it took only a few minutes to cover the assignment or check 
that it was done in the right manner. . . . The time that remained (no less 
than two-thirds of the period) was devoted to the preparation of the next 
record-assignment.” There was some resistance to the method at first on the 
part of students who wanted written textbook-material to lean on. Considerable 


attention was paid to correct teaching of vowel sounds, intonation, rhythm, 
accent, and syllabication. 


W. T. P. 


“The Training of Foreign Language Teachers for Current Methods and 
Objectives.”—James B. Tharp, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 413-420, 
November, 1946, discusses many of the problems of foreign language teaching, 
including objectives and our failure to attain them, and concludes his discussion 
with a few remarks concerning teacher preparation. He traces the various 
methods since the Report of the Commiitee of Twelve, including the old-style 
Reading Method based on intensive translation, the Natural and Direct 
Methods, the Reading Method based on the scanning of many pages, the 
“Direct-Reading” method of the Coleman Report, the period of the soft-pedal- 
ing of linguistic phases of language study in favor of the social aspects, and 
finally the ASTP. He discusses various excuses offered by language teachers 
for their failures in achieving the goals they set for themselves, such as poor 
previous preparation in English grammar, lack of proper motivation, low 
pupil-intelligence, and lack of time to do the job. Then came the war and the 
ASTP, with its junking of old schedules, its “solid motivation,” its rigid 
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selection of students, its lavish spending of money, its new techniques, its 
success achieved largely under the direction of former school-teachers who 
thus proved “they had the know-how all the time.” Tharp believes that “the 
scope of objectives will continue to be the most controversial matter language 
teachers must settle.”” He does not believe acceleration of learning is the answer 
to all our problems, “It is better to go up a slow gradient and get the skills in 
a framework of general culture.” Different goals must be accepted for different 
qualities of students. All the failures of the past are not accountable to lack 
of good teachers, although some of them are. When teachers were plentiful, 
thoroughness of preparation was sacrificed for diversity of preparation in 
several subject-fields. Now that teachers are scarce, ill-prepared teachers are 
given emergency credentials and allowed to teach. He points out that “the 
current vogue of emphasis on the oral approach requires a teacher competent 
in the orai skills, a performer.” He also notes that “speaking is a social activity : 
there must be a listener,” and that “time is too precious to make a whole class 
listen while one pupil speaks, unless the material is worthy of the audience 
situation, which is rare.” Concluding with a few remarks concerning teacher 
preparation, he calls attention to the value of the “Junior Year Abroad,” 
summer language schools, “Winter Quarter in Mexico,” and travel in the 
preparation of good teachers. “But no outside force can really create the 
motivating attitude that makes someone want to teach well. It must be an 
inner urge to serve within a person who loves children.” 


W. T. P. 


“Men Wanted—Knowledge of a Foreign Language Necessary.”—Victor 
W. Burke, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 449-452, November, 1946, 
calls attention to the increased job opportunities for persons knowing foreign 
languages, as compared with five years ago. During a three-month period 
in 1946, a New York City newspaper advertised for 1192 men having a knowl- 
edge of Spanish. The nearest competitor to Spanish was French, with 189 
offers. “These positions ranged from office boys to foreign executives. In- 
cluded in these categories were jobs for accountants, chemists, engineers, 
mechanics, sales representatives, and stenographers. Close to ninety per cent 
of these jobs were for employment in this country. While those requiring 
foreign service offered excellent salaries, the domestic opportunities paid much 
more than similar jobs not requiring any foreign language ability.” Portuguese, 
Italian, German, and Russian followed Spanish and French in that order. As 
compared with 1192 “want ads” for Spanish in a three-month period in 1946, 
there were only 647 in a twelve-month period in 1941. “Not included in the 
above totals were 508 jobs offered for employment in South America or 
Latin America. These ‘want ads’ did not specify the need of a foreign 
language.” Burke surveys the history of our trade relations with Latin America 
from World War I through the Good Neighbor Policy in 1932 to the 
present. He calls attention to the intelligent German policy of requiring 
their trade representatives to know the geography and the language of the 
country with which they dealt. He shows that to be successful, we must first 
buy goodwill and then sell merchandise. 


W. T. P. 
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“Some Uses of the Blackboard in Foreign Language Classes.”—R. H. 
Armitage, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 475-480, November, 1946, 
suggests many original and interesting ways in which blackboard space may 
be utilized to make more lively and effective the work in the foreign language 
classroom. His first group of suggestions concerns the use of the blackboard for 
practice in free composition on the subject of the day’s reading assignment, 
as a “warm-up” exercise in the language preceding the day’s formal work. 
This can be followed by blackboard work in dictation. Armitage suggests 
dictating at natural speed rather than doing dictation of the “atomized” 
variety. He gives helpful suggestions concerning suitable subjects for dicta- 
tion and offers brief examples. Under the heading of “Grammar,” the author 
presents valuable suggestions for teaching points of grammar by an inductive 
procedure, largely through the technique of dictation and anlysis. Finally he 
offers, under the heading “Variations,” some varied suggestions for utilizing 
blackboard space to advantage.,These include dictating, erasing, and rewriting 
from memory; changing the tenses of dictated passages; writing answers to 
questions asked spontaneously ; writing of questions to be answered by others; 
composing meaningful sentences utilizing given verb-forms; writing of num- 
bers in Spanish; and writing the Spanish names of parts of sketched objects. 
Such blackboard work as that described keeps all students occupied simul- 
taneously and permits them to hear, speak, and write Spanish. 


W. T. P. 


“Teaching the Spanish Verb-Paradigm.”—William E. Bull, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 30: 587-589, December, 1946, points out the inconsistencies 
of the traditional verb-paradigm as used in most grammars and shows how 
it is likely to confuse the learner. He proposes a new order of presentation 
which he believes will obviate the difficulties he has noted. The new order he 
suggests is as follows: yo hablo, nosotros hablamos; Vd. habla, Vds. hablan; 
él habla, ellos hablan; té hablas, vosotros habldis. This order, he points out, 
associates together forms that should be associated in the memory chain, places 
Vd. and Vds. in their proper relationship to the other pronouns, and relegates 
to the end the forms least likely to be used by the student. 


W. T. P. 


“A List of Engineering Terms in Spanish and English.”—Marshall E. 
Nunn and Rafael del Valle, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 590-593, 
December, 1946, present a list of some four hundred engineering terms in 
common use in Spanish with their corresponding English equivalents. “Cog- 
nates have been starred to call particular attention to the close similarity of 
the words in Spanish and English.” 


W. T. P. 


“The Learning of Languages.”—Daniel T. Skinner, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 30: 594-597, December, 1947, tells of his own experiences in learning 
foreign languages, in order to point out the need for more oral work and for 
placing less emphasis on grammar. He began as a student of French and Latin 
at the English High School in Boston, learning those languages by the gram- 
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mar-translation method. A visit to a French ship in Boston harbor gave him 
his first opportunity to practice the language orally. He tells in detail of other 
school experiences, some valuable, some not, in enabling him to learn to speak 
foreign languages. These were followed by service in France during the war, 
which “helped to shape my thinking on modern language methods.” Summing 
up the numerous realia that aided him, he mentions “foreign ships, foreign 
seamen, foreign churches, language classes, phonograph records, foreign 
opera and films, and above all conversation.” He concludes: “Today we have 
an interest in European languages such as never existed before. Let us ex- 
ploit this interest so that modern language study will never again be attacked 
as useless and sterile.” 


Wt. P. 


“A Note on ‘Pochismo.’”—William E, Wilson, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 30: 345-346, October, 1946, discusses the currency of a popular slang 
designated by the name pochismo, in use in various parts of Mexico, particularly 
along the border. “In the evergrowing list of pocho expressions are many 
hybrid words, artificial combinations of English and Spanish.” Attempts of 
Mexican intellectuals and conservatives to check the spread of these terms 
do not seem likely to succeed. “As our influence becomes more and more 
pronounced in Mexico, and as travel between the two nations becomes greater, 
pochismo seems destined to receive wider acceptance. This is especially true 
in matters pertaining to sports, for which there are few adequate terms in 
Spanish.” One finds these pocho terms in use not only in Spanish-language 
newspapers published in this country, such as La Opinion of Los Angeles, but 
also in such conservative Mexico City newspapers as El Excelsior. 


. ee 





EUROPEAN NATIONS INVOLVED IN A 
“MISERABLE BUSINESS” 


“The system of monopoly was soon abandoned as unsatisfactory to both 
colonists and metropolis, and until 1580 the supply of Negroes to America 
was administered directly by the government. Licenses were issued to indi- 
viduals, at first mostly to Castilians, then to other subjects of the crown such 
as Germans, Flemings, and Italians, and finally more and more to the Portu- 
guese because of their ‘factories’ on the African coast and practical monopoly 
of supply. During the union of the Spanish and Portuguese crowns between 
1580 and 1640 the earlier system of asientos was revived and extended. The 
number of piezas de Indias contracted for per year steadily increased, as well 
as the duty on each Negro and the bonus paid to the crown. So also increased 
the prices demanded for slaves in the colonies. Thereafter the asiento remained 
the settled policy of the Spanish government for controlling and profiting from 
the slave trade. In the second half of the seventeenth century Dutch capitalists 
became involved in the traffic; during the War of the Spanish Succession the 
asiento was granted to a French Royal Guinea Company; and by the Treaty of 
Utrecht it passed as one of the spoils of war to the South Sea Company in Eng- 
land. Each of Spain’s more aggressive or more mercantilely-minded neighbors 
in succession turned its hand to this miserable business.”—C. H. Harine, The 
Spanish Empire in America, Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 220. 
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Deaths of Two Distinguished Scholars—Two of our honorary members 
died during the month of November: Joan Givanel i Mas at Barcelona on 
November 19, 1946 and Georges Cirot at Bordeaux on November 27, 1946. 
Givanel i Mas was seventy-eight years old at the time of his death; Cirot, 
seventy-six. Their loss will be severely felt in the world of Hispanic scholar- 
ship. H1sPANIA extends its heartfelt sympathy to their families and friends. 

H. G. D. 


“Student Life” is Alive to the Importance of Foreign Languages.—Student 
Life, published by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) and edited: by Dr. Paul 
E. Elicker, devotes a large part of its April, 1947 issue to Latin America, 
from its “guest editorial” by Charles Fricke of the Custer High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to a short review, in Portuguese, of Kipling’s Kim, 
on the last page, and a back cover devoted to reproductions of Pan American 
Week posters made by students in the Art Department of the Omaha 
Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska. Other features are an article 
by Sandra Kay Thompson of the Union High School, El Monte, California, 
on the Spanish American murals that are being painted in that school by a 
brilliant young student-artist, Bonnie Thiebaud; an article by Billie Hemler 
and Leona Matkins of the Carlsbad High School, Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
on “Good Will to Mexico”; an editorial, “Americanismo Efectivo,” reprinted, 
in Spanish, from La Voz de Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mexico, with an English 
translation from the Carlsbad Daily Current-Argus; “Off to Havana,” by 
Miriam Every and Charles Northend of the Seabreeze High School, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, describing the visit to Havana last winter of the members 
of the Spanish Club of that school; and “Pan American Week,” by Helen 
A. Monroe of the Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska. Among 
the “snip-shots” from school publications are three items on Spanish American 
topics from the The High Arrow, Indiana, Pennsylvania; The Arsenal Cannon, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and The Custer Chronicle, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Teachers of Spanish who are concerned about the obscurantist attitude 
towards foreign languages too often exhibited by high-school principals and 
superintendents of schools will find much encouragement, and an effective 
instrumentality for bringing light into the dark recesses of administrative 
minds, in this issue of Student Life. These administrators are not really 
as “dumb” as they seem; they are merely suffering from lack of knowledge 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, 
Phoenix, Arizona, or to the Editor. 
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of what progressive (with a small “p”) schools are doing, or from a “hang- 
over” of the out-dated prejudice against foreign languages, or they may be 
living in the ridiculous hope that we can somehow force the rest of the 
world to learn our language and thereby save ourselves from learning theirs. 
The interesting thing is that as soon as an intelligent administrator of this 
type—whether his attitude has been due to unwillingness to face the facts 
of the “atom age” world, to prejudice, or to the fools’ paradise of “English 
is the universal language”—really gets to know a little of even one foreign 
language, or has a son or daughter who does, or has the advantage of even 
a brief experience ‘abroad, he seems to “awake to foreign language needs,” 
and may even become a “booster” for foreign languages, not only in the 
high schools but even in the elementary schools. 

We are fortunate in having, as editor of Student Life and executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a man like 
Dr. Paul E. Elicker, whose son was a student at the Navy’s Japanese Language 
School at Boulder, Colorado, and who, in part perhaps because of his son’s 
experience in his country’s service, seems to have no doubts about the im- 
portance of good foreign language instruction in American schools. It is 
to him, I am sure, that we owe this splendid Pan American number of Student 
Life. More power to you, Paul Elicker ! 


H. G. D. 


First Issue of “Symposium.”—The November, 1946 issue (Vol. I, No. 1) 
of the new journal, Symposium, published by the Department of Romance 
Languages of Syracuse University, appeared, after printing delays, in March. 
Although published under the auspices of a Romance Language Department, 
its sub-title is “A Journal Devoted to Modern Foreign Languages and Litera- 
tures,” and the contents of the first number, as well as the list of associate ° 
editors (which includes names like Adolph Benson, B. Q. Morgan, and Otto 
Springer), bear this out. The active editors, all from Syracuse University, 
are Milan S. LaDu (chairman), Albert J. George, Albert D. Menut, and 
Homero Seris, with Anna Balakian, Elbert F. King, and Antonio Pace as 
advisory editors and Winthrop H. Rice as business manager. The subscription 
price is $3.00 a year (two numbers), but Volume One, which will consist 
of the numbers for November, 1946 and May and November, 1947, will 
cost $4.50. 

The table of contents of the first issue represents a wide range in time 
and space, from articles in the fields of Old French (Urban T. Holmes, Jr. 
and Raphael Levy) and Old Provengal (A. H. Schutz) to articles on con- 
temporary subjects like Fernand Baldensperger’s “Antécédents internationaux 
du ‘comparatisme’ actuel” and a continuation of the debate between Robert 
A. Hall, Jr. and Mario Pei with “Science Comes to Languages” and “Or 
Does It?” Albert Scholz contributes an article on Faust and K. R. Bergethon 
on Lessing. B. Q. Morgan writes on “The Novelette as a Literary Form.” 
Of special interest to Spanish specialists are Eduardo Torner’s “Indice de 
analogias entre la lirica espafiola antigua y la moderna” and Stephen Gilman’s 
“An Introduction to the Ideology of the Baroque in Spain.” Ten book reviews, 
“briefer mentions,” notes, and the like complete an interesting first number, 
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marred for me only by more than the inevitable number of misprints and 
by the apparently deliberate adoption (in titles, at least) of that favorite 
spelling error of Freshman themes, the uncapitalized proper adjective. “Modern 
german literature” and “A french arthurian romance” are a little hard to 
take—or am I just old-fashioned? 


H. G. D. 


Let Us Support the “Bulletin Hispanique.”—Professor Charles V. Aubrun 
of the Faculté des Lettres, Université de Bordeaux, France, sends us art 
appeal for support of the Bulletin Hispanique from which we cull the following: 


The Bulletin Hispanique, founded in 1898, is the oldest journal in the world 
devoted entirely to Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin American archaeology and letters. 
Its pages have been enhanced by the most reverend names in Hispanic erudition: 
Mérimée, Morel-Fatio, Menéndez Pidal, Cirot, Bataillon, and others. The war of 
1914-1918 made the Bulletin a bastion of intellectual life and Western civilization 
in a Spain which was divided and hesitant. Between the two wars, Spanish and 
English collaboration gave the Bulletin an international character. It held such 
a high position in the world of learning that it continued to appear after 1940, in 
precarious circumstances and at rarer intervals, but without giving up its independence, 
But the recent war has decimated the ranks of the noble tercio of Hispanists who 
rallied around the Bulletin Hispanique. It lost its subscribers in Spain in 1936, 
those in Germany in 1939, others in Italy in 1940, and in 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944 
it was cut off from its faithful English and American subscribers. It has not yet 
regained its former important place in the world, but it is reclaiming its former 
position, particularly in the United States, because it is aware of all the treasures 
of thought and sentiment that both Europeans and Americans can bring to light if 
we unite our resources and experiences without reserve. 

The editors of the Bulletin, conscious of their responsibilities, aim at making it 
an indispensable organ of expression for Hispanists all over the world. To this 
end, they propose to increase the collaboration of contributors outside of France, and 
they will willingly publish articles in English. They will publish, in two out of 
every four numbers, a bibliographical section, with titles, analyses, and When necessary 
criticisms, of works published in French on the literature, history, folklore, and 
art of the Iberian Peninsula and Latin America. 

The Bulletin Hispanique wishes to play its part in the renascence of Hispanic 
culture in the world. 


This is an appeal that should not be disregarded. American scholars should 
support the Bulletin, and see that their libraries also subscribe. The cost of a 
subscription is four hundred francs, or $3.30. Subscriptions should be sent 
to Bulletin Hispanique, 20 Cours Pasteur, Bordeaux, France. 


H. G. D. 


Schanzer’s “Observations Overseas” Reprinted—The Humanities Review 
(4701 Broadway, San Antonio 2, Texas) reprinted in full in its March, 
1947 issue (pp. 42-43) George O. Schanzer’s.“Observations Overseas,” first 
published in Hispania for August, 1946 (XXIX, 384-385). This significant 
article points out the importance, for oral progress in a foreign language, 
of the removal of inhibitions, as illustrated by the drunken soldier “who 
lectures on a street-corner to strangers in a language which he has heard 
for the first time a few weeks before”—‘“just another proof that speaking 
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knowledge is the result of a release.” (Of course neither Mr. Schanzer nor 
the Editor of Hispanta advocate the adoption of the soldier’s technique. ) 
H. G. D. 


English Translations of Latin American Literature—The Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union (Washington 6, D.C.) has 
issued a revised edition of its useful bibliography of translations of Latin 
American literature, brought up to date through January, 1947. The bibli- 
ography was compiled by Sally Brewster Jamieson. It contains sections 
devoted to fiction, poetry, drama, and non-fiction (history, geography, eco- 
nomics, politics, etc.). A list of United States periodicals which follow 
developments in Latin American literature, such as HISPANIA, is included. 
Certain books on the list are’ marked with an asterisk, indicating that they 
may be borrowed on inter-library loan for a two-week period from the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union. 

H. G. D. 


Alfred Coester to Lecture at University of British Columbia Summer 
Session.—Professor George E. McSpadden of the University of British 
Columbia sends us word that Dr. Alfred Coester, Professor Emeritus of 
Spanish American Literature at Stanford University, dean of North American 
scholars in the field of Spanish American literature, and former editor of 
HIspPANniA, will give a course on Spanish American literature at the Summer 
Session of the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
The dates of the Summer Session are July 7 to August 22, 1947. Professor 
Coester will also give a special series of lectures on “Spanish American Life 
and Culture.” The University will operate a Casa Espafiola. “All this,” writes 
Professor McSpadden,” with the wonderful British Columbia scenery and 
opportunities for swimming, boating, fishing, hunting, etc. in an ideal climate.” 

. H. G. D. 


Peabody College Inaugurates Summer Quarter in Mexico—George Peabody 
College for Teachers announces the 1947 Summer Quarter in Mexico to 
be held at Mexico City College, June 16-August 29. A wide variety of courses 
in Spanish language and literature and Spanish American area studies is 
being offered. Students will register through Peabody College, in person or 
by ‘mail, and then report to Mexico City College on or before June 16 for 
classwork. Professor Milton L. Shane of Peabody College will act as Di- 
rector of the group and credits earned will be Peabody credits. 

Mexico City College is operated by Americans. Its faculty, largely bilingual, 
includes Americans widely experienced in Mexican affairs, and Mexicans 
and Spaniards of national and even international reputation. For full details, 
address: Milton L. Shane, Director, Summer Quarter in Mexico, Peabody 
College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. ( Release.) 


Spanish Language Seminar for United States Teachers.—The fourth Spanish 
Language Seminar, sponsored by the United States Office of Education and the 
Department of State in cooperation with the National University of Mexico 
and the Mexican Ministry of Public Education, will be held in Mexico, D. F., 
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from July 1 to August 15, 1947. This program is carried out under a project 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation 
with the Other American Republics. Enrollment in the Seminar is limited to 
one hundred teachers of Spanish within the age group of twenty-two to forty 
years. Preference will be given to persons who have at least twenty-four 
semester hours of college credit in Spanish and who have taught Spanish from 
two to ten years. A few prospective teachers of Spanish who indicate an 
exceptional proficiency in the language may also be accepted. The tuition fee 
will be fifty dollars. 

Members of the Seminar may enroll in the following four courses. Course 


I is optional while courses II, III, and IV are required. Auditing is not per- 
mitted. 


I. Oral-Aural Practice: Mexican Music and Literature. 

Popular Mexican folksongs suitable for use in class and extracurricular activi- 
ties of Spanish departments. Discussion of contemporary writers and their 
principal works, based on readings from current periodicals and selections from 
drama, short stories, novels, poetry, philosophy and history. 

II. Conversation on Everyday Life Topics. 
Lessons on everyday situations are presented as general topics for dialogues 
of three to four minutes in length to be prepared in advance, rehearsed with 
informants, and enacted in class. Lists of vocabulary and idioms of a practical 
nature and representative of daily life in the Mexican capital. 

III. Mexican Civilization. 


Lectures by specialists and conducted field trips to places of cultural interest. 
IV. Grammar and Composition. 


Discussion of grammatical problems; exercises. in precise translation; practice 
in social and business correspondence; free composition on topics related to the 
materials in Course II. 


Each course carries credit for two advanced semester-hours in the National 
University of Mexico. Members of the Seminar who complete three of the 
above courses with a grade of C or better in their work will be eligible for 
a grant of one hundred dollars which is provided by the United States Office 
of Education to help defray living expenses. : 

In addition to the regular class-work the following optional activities are 
provided: (1) informant services on an exchange-for-English basis at the 
Mexican-North American Institute of Cultural Relations; (2) examination 
of supplementary teaching materials on display at the Benjamin Franklin 
Library; (3) special classes in practical phonetics; and (4) guided travel- 
study tours in Mexico. It is suggested that members of the Seminar arrange to 
live in Mexican homes, since in this way they will have more opportunity for 
sustained conversation with persons who speak Spanish as their mother- 
tongue and will be able to obtain a more intimate knowledge of Mexican life. 

Applications for admission to the Seminar may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Republics Section, Division of International Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


Foreign Service Examinations——Examinations for appointment to the 
Foreign Service of the United States will be held September 22-25, 1947 in 
fifteen cities in the United States, the State Department announces. 
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Applicants must be between twenty-one and thirty-five years of age inclusive 
as of Sepember 22, 1947 and must have been citizens of the United States for 
the last ten years. If married, they must be married to American citizens. 

Duties of Foreign Service Officers include: negotiation with foreign officials ; 
political reporting ; economic reporting in such fields as labor, finance, transpor- 
tation, communication, aviation, and petroleum; commercial reporting and 
trade promotion; agricultural reporting; issuance of visas and passports; as- 
sistance to American shipping; protection of American citizens and property; 
and development of cultural and informational programs. 

Candidates for entrance to the Foreign Service in 1941, the last year in 
which regular examinations were held, numbered 440 and were graduates of 

164 colleges and universities. Of the 440, seventy-seven frov' thirty-seven dif- 
” ferent colleges and universities passed the written examination and of these 
thirty-seven from twenty-one colleges and universities also passed the oral 
and physical examinations. 

Appointments as Foreign Service Officer Class Six are made at salary levels 
ranging from $3300 to $4400 per year. The Foreign Service has representatives 
in every country in the world and officers have the opportunity to serve in many 
posts during their careers. 

Candidates who pass the written examinations are admitted to oral and 
physical examinations which they must pass before becoming eligible for ap- 
pointment as Foreign Service Officers. Application blanks may be procured 
from the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, Department of State, 


Washington 25, D.C.—Release from Division of Public Liaison, Department of 
State. 


Americans Seek to Study Abroad.—More than nine hundred Americans have 
applied to teach or study abroad under the provisions of the eee Act, the 
State Department announces. 

The Act authorizes the Secretary of State “to enter into an executive agree- 
ment with any foreign country for the use of currencies or credits for cur- 
rencies” acquired by the sale of surplus properties abroad to finance the ex- 
change of students between the United States and other nations. Applications 
cannot be acted upon until the international agreements are concluded. Terms 
of the agreements are now being prepared by the State Department for 
negotiation with the governments of fifteen countries. 

Agreements resulting from these negotiations will permit a flow of American 
students and teachers to the countries involved. Exchange of students programs 
form part of the State Department’s plan for world-wide interchange of in- 
formation, knowledge, and skills through its International Exchange of Per- 
sons Division. 

The Fulbright Act sets a limit of twenty million dollars in credits or currency 
to be spent for educational purposes in any one country, with the amount spent 
annually in any country not to exceed one million dollars unless approved by 
Congress, 

The President is authorized to appoint a Board of Foreign Scholarships to 
select American students to attend universities abroad. Qualifications for the 
selection of such students have not yet been set up but veterans of World Wars 
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I and II will receive priority—Release from Division of Public Liaison, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


Death of Professor Montgomery.—We are indebted to Robert H. Williams 
of the University of Texas for the following saddening notice: 

“Clifford M. Montgomery, Professor of Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, died on March 25, 1947 after an illness of several months. 
He was born in 1891 and received his college education at Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, Texas. His postgraduate work was done at the University 
of California (M.A., 1919) and the University of Pennsylvania (Ph.D., 1929), 
and in addition he carried on research in Spain (1924-25). He had taught at 
Southern Methodist University, the University of California, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Duke University, and Columbia University. Since 1920 he had 
been a regular member of the faculty of the University of Texas. His publica- 
tions include educational articles, textbooks, and his doctoral thesis, Early 
Costumbrista Writers in Spain (Philadelphia, 1931). 

“Professor Montgomery was one of the most active Hispanists in the South- 
west. As a teacher he had supervised the graduate studies of many who have 
now become well established in the profession. He helped in the organization 
of the Texas Chapter of the A.A.T.S.P., had been an associate editor of 
Hispania, and at the time of his death he was serving on the Committee on 
Honorary Membership. His energy and enthusiasm will be greatly missed by 
his colleagues. The Association has lost one of its valuable adherents.” 


H. G. D. 


CHAPTER NEWS... Conducted by 


Graypon S. DeLanp, Secretary-Treasurer 








CENTRAL OHIO. The Winter meeting of the Central Ohio Chapter was held on 
Saturday, February 22, 1947, at the Southern Hotel in Columbus, with thirty-one 
members and guests attendance. After the luncheon a brief business meeting was 
called to order by President Leona Glenn. It was decided to hold the Spring meeting 
of the Chapter in conjunction with the meeting of the Central States Modern 
Language Teachers Association in Columbus, May 10. After a brief discussion of 
plans for the Spring meeting, the group was addressed by Fernando Vera of 
Paraguay, who gave a description of his country and a short outline of its history. 
Mr. Vera stressed the potential natural wealth of Paraguay which had made the 
country a prey of competing great powers. He told also of the educational system 
of his country, pointing out several respects in which educational procedures there 
differed from those of the United States. Professor W. K. Jones of Miami University 
followed Mr. Vera on the program and told of his recent experiences in the schools 
of Ecuador. Mr. Jones pointed out that the city of Guayaquil, where he spent 
most of his time, was no longer the disease-ridden city it used to be. He outlined 


[Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor 
Graydon S. DeLand, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster -of 
chapter officers, with addresses, should at all times be in the Secretary’s files, and 
he should be promptly notified of all changes. Eprror:] 
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for the group his difficulties in teaching American literature to Ecuadorean uni- 
versity students. He pointed out that Ecuador was a poor country and none too 
friendly toward the United States because of our favoring Colombia and Peru in 
recent territorial disputes. Carlos Quevedo of Chile was the third speaker on the 
program, giving a brief account of Chilean history and present-day conditions. He 
stressed the prominence of Communistic ideas in Chile due to the poverty of the 
people, which in turn had been caused by the replacement of Chilean nitrates with 
synthetic nitrates in world markets. He mentioned that Chileans were much more prone 
to think seriously on political matters than were North Americans. 


OREGON. On January 18, 1947, the Oregon Chapter held its annual election. The 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. Vargas Barén, University of Oregon; 
Vice-President, Miss Helen Rands, St. Helen’s Hall; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Grace Dawson Vogan; Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth E. Peck, 
Washington High School. A very interesting program was given. The main speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Vargas Barén, a Colombian writer, educator, and champion of 
democratic institutions of Spanish America. He studied in private schools in his 
own country, then came to the United States at the age of fifteen to perfect himself 
in the English language. He earned his B.A. degree at Asbury College, New Jersey, 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at the University of Washington. Since 1940, 
he has been Assistant Professor of Spanish at the University of Oregon. His topic 
for the evening, which was so capably presented, was: “Rafael Pombo, the Children’s 
Poet, and the Various Aspects of his Poems.” Dr. Vargas Barén recited several 
of this author’s poems in such a charming manner that he held his audience spell-bound. 
He carried all along with him in his enthusiasm for Rafael Pombo and his works. 
If this evening is any criterion of the future success of our Chapter with Dr. Vargas 


Baron as President, we know that we can expect great progress for our organization 
in the future. 


NORTH CAROLINA. The North Carolina Chapter met in Asheville on March 
28, 1947, at the time of the annual meeting of the North Carolina Educational 
Association. At a luncheon meeting, Dr. McAllister of Meredith College reported 
on high lights of the SAMLA meeting in Birmingham. Students of Miss Edith 
Feliu at St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines presented clever skits which had been written 
by the class, and Miss Diana Ramirez of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, read several of her original Spanish poems. The 
afternoon meeting followed a meeting of the Modern Language Teachers of the 
state, with an interval for tea which gave an opportunity to examine the splendid 
exhibit of textbooks and classroom materials which had been prepared by Mrs. 
Katherine Knox of Mitchell College, Statesville. Miss Helen Cutting of the Woman’s 
College, Greensboro, president of the Chapter, presided. A forum opened the program, 
with Miss Feliii as moderator. In answer to the challenging question, “Has the 
American Girl Anything to Say in Any Language?” Dr. Nita Andrews of Catawba 
College, Salisbury, suggested that cultural materials such as folklore, ballads, pro- 
verbs, and riddles may be used as the basis for class discussion. Dr. McAllister 
discussed briefly the method of teaching which is being developed at Meredith 
College, which recognizes the importance of oral practice and gives at least twenty 
per cent of the class time to that part of the program, but also reserves ample time 
to present the structure of the language. It strives to give the student every possible 
contact with the spoken language and is experimenting with a voluntary laboratory 
period each week in which a native “informant” is made available to the students. 
Dr. Lucile Delano of Queen’s College, Charlotte, speaking in Spanish, discussed 
“Uno cuentos de Horacio Quiroga,” dividing Quiroga’s tales into three groups: 
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the early stories written under the influence of Edgar Allan Poe, those with the 
jungle as a background, and those in which animals are the protagonists. A paper 
prepared by Miss Ruth Shaver of Churry School, Greensboro, was read, in which 
she discussed the failure of American education to prepare the present generation 
to be truly world-minded citizens and stressed the opportunity of language teachers to 
help to create an American frame of life which in a world of chaos can stand 
firm as the champion of freedom-seeking peoples the world around. New officers 
were elected as follows: President, Dr. Quentin O. McAllister, Meredith College, 
Raleigh; Vice-President, Miss Edith Felia, St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines, Asheville; 
Secretary, Miss Dorothy Heironimus, Greensboro College, Greensboro. 


REVIEWS AB Conducted by 


the Eprror 








Cancionero de 1628. Edicién de Jost MANuEL Biecua. Madrid: Revista de 
Filologia Espaiola, Anejo XXXII, 1945, Rustica. 666 pp. Price, 45 pesetas. 
El Cancionero que ahora sale a luz por primera vez se conserva en el 

manuscrito 250-2 de la Biblioteca Universitaria de Zaragoza. Tratase de un 

extenso manuscrito de 947 folios, encuadernado en tres tomos, que encierran 

556 composiciones. La fecha de 1628 que el editor le asigna en el titulo no 

consta en el original, pero siendo al parecer ése el afio en que se compild, el 

titulo no esta desacertado. 

Blecua publica sélo una reducida parte del contenido total del manuscrito. 
Incluye en su edicién preferentemente poesias inéditas y aquellas que por sus 
muchas variantes representan en realidad nuevas versiones de las ya impresas. 
No comprende todas las inéditas. Elimina entre otras dos Satiras a las monjas 
del Padre La Serna “por su procacidad” (p. 69), y la Faetonciada, “fabula 
burlesca, que por su extensién y poca importancia merece quedar en el olvido” 
(p. 103). Por otra parte, a veces para completar la discusién de algun autor, 
publica poemas inéditos sacados de otros manuscritos. Tal es el caso de las 
Canciones de San Jerénimo de Adrian de Prado (pp. 29-35), copiado de un 
manuscrito de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. 

Aunque la edicién del manuscrito es sélo parcial, el editor nos da su contenido 
total. En una amplia introduccién de 155 paginas presenta todas las com- 
posiciones en el orden en que aparecen en el manuscrito, dandonos el cor- 
respondiente folio, y el primer y ultimo verso de cada composicién. Trata 
ademas, de identificar algunas que aparecen andénimas, y de rectificar la 
paternidad de otras erréneamente atribuidas. Pone asimismo la nota biblio- 
grafica para las ya publicadas. Trata también de aportar algunos datos acerca 
de los poetas nuevos 0 poco conocidos. 

Tanto en el analisis del manuscrito en la Introduccién como en las notas al 
texto del Cancionero, el editor nos da las variantes mas importantes que el 
manuscrito ofrece al texto impreso de muchos poemas. Las mas numerosas 
son las de las Soledades de Géngora, y las de algunos poemas de Argensola 

*y de Quevedo. 

Los poetas mas extensamente representados en el manuscrito son Argensola, 

Quevedo y Géngora. Del primero se copiaron mas de setenta composiciones, 
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sin incluir ningun soneto. De Géngora se incluyen unas ochenta, contando las 
Soledades y el Polifemo. Sesenta llevan su nombre al frente; otras estan 
copiadas sin nombre alguno, pero se sabe que son suyas, o se le atribuyen. 

El Cancionero comprende composiciones de veinte poetas identificados, y 
muchas anénimas. Comienza el texto, lo mismo que el manuscrito, con el Herd- 
clito y sus veinticinco Psalmos de Quevedo (pp. 155-180). Este texto ofrece im- 
portantes variantes al de Astrana Marin; incluso tres versos adicionales en el 
Psalmo catorce. Incluye ademas de Quevedo un soneto y un epigrama inéditos,- 
y dos romances y una cancién con importantes variantes. De Lupercio de 
Argensola publica una cancién y una glosa inéditas, y otras composiciones 
con numerosas variantes. La Epistola al Marqués de Cerralvo tiene tantas que 
se puede considerar como una nueva versién. De Géngora se incluyen unas 
décimas inéditas: “Aunque no beui el christal” (pp. 379-382), y otras dos 
composiciones con variantes. De Lope de Vega hay cuatro composiciones con 
variantes y adiciones. Se incluye una Silva inédita de Calder6én; y una glosa 
de Fray Luis de Leén. 

El Cancionero esta formado en su mayor parte por poetas de segundo orden, 
casi todos aragoneses. Del Licenciado Matias Ginovés se incluye una traduccién 
de la Egloga IV de Virgilio y otras cinco composiciones, en su mayoria inéditas. 
Del Padre Villar, todavia sin identificar, se publican siete poesias inéditas; 
doce inéditas de Garcia Porras; y catorce, igualmente inéditas, de Diego de 
Morlanes. Otros poetas incluidos en menor cuantia son Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza, cuatro inéditas y una con variantes; Conde de Villamediana, una, 
la mayor parte inédita; Valentin de Céspedes, tres inéditas; Felices de 
Caceres, dos inéditas; y una inédita de Andrés Melero, Conde de Salinas y 
Francisco de Aldana. De Gaspar de Aguilar se publica una que se creia inédita, 
pero que ya estaba publicada. Se incluye una con importantes variantes de 
Hortensio Palavesino, Crist6bal de Virués, y un Mendoza de dudosa identifi- 
cacién. Las composiciones aparecen en el Cancionero en el mismo orden en que 
se encuentran en el manuscrito. 

Muchos de esos poetas aragoneses eran conocidos sélo a través de lo que 
de ellos publicé Joseph Alfay en Poesias varias de grandes ingenios espaioles, 
Zaragoza, 1654. Al parecer, Alfay conocié y utiliz6 el,manuscrito zaragozano. 
La coleccién de Alfay se habia hecho extremamente rara. Gracias a la asidua 
laboriosidad del sefior Blecua tenemos ahora una bella nueva edicién, costeada 
por la Diputacién de Zaragoza, 1946. 

Concluye el tomo con sendos indices de primeros versos, de nombres y 
general; y una pagina de fe de erratas. El Indice General no encierra a todos 
los poetas contenidos en el Cancionero identificados en la Introduccién y notas. 
Se incluye a Adrian de Prado, del cual hay sélo una cancién en la Introduccién. 
Fray Luis de Leén no consta en el Indice’'General, aunque aparece en la pagina 
365 sin composicién alguna, indicando que en el folio 502v se halla su glosa 
de “Aqui la envidia y mentira,” publicada en las paginas 63-65, de un manuscrito 
de la Nacional. Faltan asimismo en el Indice General, aunque constan en el 
de nombres, los poetas Hortensio Palavesino, Cristébal de Virués y Andrés 
Melero, que estan representados en el Cancionero por sendas composiciones. 
El indice de nombres tiene algunos errores. No se indican en él, ni en ningun 
otro lugar, las tres composiciones de Argensola incluidas en las paginas 545- 
554 y 608, que son inéditas. 
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Lo que mas se echa de menos en esta edicién es un indice alfabético de 
todas las composiciones contenidas en el manuscrito. Se ponen en el analisis 
del manuscrito en la Introduccién, (pp. 68-151), pero en el orden en que 
aparecen en el original, y mezclados con los comentarios. 

Estos pequefios reparos en nada desdicen del mérito de la obra. Gracias al 
sefior Blecua tenemos ahora un excelente andlisis del manuscrito zaragozano, 
y quinientas paginas de poesias, la mayoria inéditas, o diferentes de las versiones 
impresas. Todo pulcramente impreso, en excelente papel. Es una buena adicién 
a la ya larga lista de los Anejos. 

La mayoria de las erratas estan ya recogidas por el editor. Afiddase que en 
la pagina 56 Que tal altos elementos debe leerse Que tan latos elementos. 


Acapito Rey 
Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Goce1o, Emiiio, and Tayter, N. H., Lecturas iberoamericanas. Boston: D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1946. Cloth. Illustrated. xi, 300 pp. Price, $1.60. 


Lecturas iberoamericanas is really remarkable for the variety of literary 
types of Spanish American literature offered the student for early study. The 
editors claim to have included “every literary ‘genre’” (p. v), and they have 
very nearly done so. Their interest is not, however, in literary types as such; 
it is merely their theory, and a good one too, that this is the best way for he 
student to penetrate a psychology quite different from our own. 

Historical biography, sketches, and short stories dominate, and provide an 
unusually adequate background for understanding such figures as Hidalgo, 
Morelos, O’Higgins, Rosas, Bolivar, and San Martin. Legends (La Tzechua), 
excerpts from novels (La Vordgine), local color bits (Cuatro tipos argentinos), 
short stories (Empampado), humor (Compuesta y sin novio) and poetry 
(Recuerdo) are all included. In this reviewer’s opinion the historical matter is 
good and the legends interesting, but the short stories are extraordinarily 
gripping. For example, Victor Domingo Silva’s Empampado is a desperate 
and brilliant piece of writing. Anyone who reads it with even a minimum 
amount of attention cannot fail to understand better the desolation of certain 
parts of South America, as well as the near-heroism needed to stay alive in 
places where caer equivale a morir (p. 119). The humorous selections are 
admirable, full of chatter and whimsy. 

The only group palpably inadequate is that of poetry, which is represented 
by three short poems. These are good, but they could not be good enough to 
represent the one genre which is everywhere a favorite in Latin America. The 
reason for playing this department down is no doubt the valid one, that the 
American student cannot take much poetry anyway, even in his own language. 
Why burden him with material which he almost certainly will misunderstand 
when he cannot fail to appreciate the chief values in the rest, notably in the 
local color items and in the short stories? 

This reader is not easy. The editors have made a valiant effort to make the 
general picture readily understandable by including a “Geographical Outline” 
as well as a “Historical and Cultural Outline” in English for each of several 
subdivisions, such as Mexico and Central America, Cuba, Venezuela and 
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Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. In addition, each selection is 
preceded by a few lines of biographical and literary information on the author. 
This part is most often purely factual, and gives few evaluations. Unusual 
enthusiasm is expressed by the editors for the essays of Rodé (“His essays 
on Bolivar, Montalvo, and Rubén Dario are probably the finest ever written 
in the Spanish language,” p. 184) and for El cuento de miseria by Giiiraldes 
(“Many critics consider it the crowning achievement in prose of the entire 
gaucho literature,” p. 139). It may be all for the best that not too much argu- 
mentation on comparative literary merits is encouraged at this level of reading, 
for the student has neither the knowledge to defend himself from the editors’ 
enthusiasms, nor enough background to utilize their analogies. Fortunately, 
the best work needs no defense and no eulogies; it carries its own local color, 
its own passion, its own tragedy, which can be felt even through the alien 
language. Thus it is here. El despojo, El desertor, Empampado are sufficient 
unto themselves. So is Compuesta y sin novio, conspicuously good as humor. 
This is unusual, for humor frequently misses fire in another language. 

Exercises occupy over thirty pages, and generally consist of four types: 
(1) Preguntas; (2) Modismos; (3) Repaso de gramatica; (4) Traduccién. 
All sections are brief and pithy, and utilize the text to advantage. Misprints 
are negligible. Translations, even of fairly common words and expressions, 
are put at the bottom of the page. Grammatical explanations are most often 
avoided. I question the use of “Ibero-American” in the title when Brazil is 
not represented. 

This collection packs considerable power. The profession will use it. 

Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 

Goucher College, 

Baltimore, Maryland 


SAENz, HiLario, and Teare, Liroyp D. (eds.), Vida gaucha. Illustrations by 
FLorencio Motina Campos. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1946. 
x, 222 pp. Price, $1.60. 


The text of Vida gaucha begins with a nine-page introduction on the gaucho, 
drawn from studies by Carlos Bunge and Oscar Beltran in the latter’s Antologia 
de poetas y prosistas americanos. Following this are selections from La biblia 
gaucha, sketches of gaucho life by Javier de Viana, and several chapters from 
Roberto J. Payré’s Pago Chico, the ironic story of a frontier town in Argentina, 
struggling toward civic virtue and pride. The interest and the literary quality 
of the selections are extremely high, and they are matched by the authenticity 
of their picture of the gaucho, tragicomic like the gaucho himself, the serious 
and traditional side stressed by Viana and the comic side by Payré. 

Vida gaucha is not simple feading, in language or ideas, but it is well worth 
all the reading and thinking that it requires. The difficulties of vocabulary, 
idiom, and popular speech have been somewhat lessened by an abundance of 
footnote translations and by asterisks referring the student to the notes on 
gaucho speech. The editors hope that these aids, plus the complete end-vocabu- 
lary, will make the book easy enough to be read by second-year students in 
college. 


The exercises are unusually full, sixty pages for a hundred pages of text. 
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They are divided into forty-seven assignments, each of which has a set of 
questions, a vocabulary and idioms to be learned, verbs to be conjugated, and 
a set of sentences for translation into Spanish. 

In physical appearance, Vida gaucha is one of the most attractive books of 
the year. It is handsomely designed and printed, and there are eight full-page 
illustrations, a frontispiece in color, and a picture-cover, all reproduced from 
paintings by Molina Campos. These are not only delightful in themselves but 
of extraordinary interest as illustrations of gaucho life. The editors and the 
publisher are to be congratulated on a distinguished and highly successful 
achievement. 

Donatp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


LABARTHE, Pepro JUAN, Antologia de poetas contempordneos de Puerto Rico. 

México, D. F.: Editorial Clasica, 1946. Paper. 349 pp. 

“Few Americans are familiar with the literary development of Puerto 
Rico,” Pedro Juan Labarthe tells us in his Antologia de poetas contempordneos 
de Puerto Rico, recently published in Mexico City. In an earlier book of his 
own poetry, Reclinatorio, Dr. Labarthe expresses the sentiment of the people 
of Puerto Rico in regard to their ambiguous situation. They are considered 
citizens of a Pan American country, and yet they find themselves ignored, 
left out, humiliated, forgotten, looked upon as a bastard of Spain because of 
the relatively small size of their island. “Anglo-Saxon America, with its 
blue eyes and hands of gold, protects Puerto Rico, extending its eagle wings,” 
and still the people continue to be left out, snubbed, humiliated, forgotten. 
“Puerto Rico,” laments Dr. Labarthe, “because it is an appendage of the 
powerful Northern sister, is ignored by Hispanic America, although it speaks 
the same language and prays to the same God. For the Anglo-Saxon the only 
things that count are the wharves, the banks, the raw materials. Friendship 
and neighborliness with the Latin Americans cannot be bought merely by 
traffic in nitrate, rubber, petroleum, or by signing commercial treaties, or 
treaties of continental security. Only spiritually can the Latin be conquered. 
We are hidalgos, and we prefer the hand of friendship rather than gold from 
the mines, or from commerce.” 

Labarthe, after obtaining his Master of Arts degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, taught Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian there. Since then he has 
been a professor of Romance languages in many universities of this country. 
Recently he received the degree of Doctor of Literature at the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico. He has published novels, books of verse, and drama that 
have won the approbation of Havelock Ellis, Rabindranath Tagore, Count 
Keyserling, Menéndez Pidal, Booth Tarkington, as well as outstanding writers 
of many other countries. His main ambition is to make Puerto Rico known, 
to form an intellectual bond between the people of culture of the Americas 
and the Island a spiritual rather than a political union. “The politicians have 
ruined the world. Only the men of the pen could bring peace to the world; 
men without a country, but who belong to all the countries should sign the 
Magna Carta of a world-family.” 
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With the facilities of these times, the radio, the cable, the airplane, radar, 
Labarthe had hoped that the life of the cultured Puerto Ricans might become 
familiar to North Americans. The Caribbean-Hispanic Americans are in touch 
with literary and political events in Buenos Aires or Petropolis, Santiago, 
Lima, Quito, Bogota, Leén, or San Salvador, Monterrey or Mexico City, as 
well as Habana and Santo Domingo; but in North America only a hazy idea 
prevails about Puerto Rico—its ignominious condition as a colony. Only the 
works of one poet are familiar, those of de Hostos. 

A Russian woman correspondent of the Soviet newspaper Pravda, at the 
Conference of Nations at San Francisco in 1945, made the statement: “To 
know the poetry of a country is to know its heart. It is the poets of the 
countries who should learn the languages, so that they can translate one 
another for the people.” In Puerto Rico none but the poets have a sense of 
freedom; they feel themselves a fraternity and a republic of the fortunate. 

“If it is true that in literature it is not the quantity of names of writers 
that gives prestige to a country, but the quality of its writers, we might say 
with Ortega y Gasset, that nations are rated by the greater or less quantity 
of eminent men,” writes Labarthe in his foreword. In his anthology poems 
of sixty-two poets are reproduced, which confirms his statement that “Puerto 
Rico is a garden of singing birds.” These poets frequently give voice to the 
tragedy of being a colony, first for four hundred years as a colony of Spain, 
and since 1898 as a colony of the United States. 

Printing was introduced into Puerto Rico in 1807, and the first book of verse 
was published in 1812 under the title “Specimens of Very Devout Couplets” 
by Fray Maria Sanlicar. In 1843 the first anthology of Puerto Rican poetry 
was published. This has been followed by several others. Alice Stone Blackwell, 
in her book Some Spanish American Poets, does not overlook the poets of 
Puerto Rico. 

“While the great weight of ignorance of the Americans concerning Puerto 
Rico must be overcome,” writes Dr. Labarthe, “it is not fair to lay the entire 
blame on their shoulders, The geographical, political, and social position of 
the Island has greatly contributed to lack of knowledge of their existence as 
a people of culture.” 

The Antologia de poetas contempordneos de Puerto Rico will help materially 
to make known the works of the poets of our time in the “diminutive Island.” 
It is indispensable for university libraries, and for those who wish to keep 
in touch with Puerto Rican culture. 
: FRANCES DouGLas 
829 North Tyndall Avenue, 

Tucson, Arizona , 


Stanton, Rut, and Lopce, Louise, Una moneda de oro y otros cuentos 
mexicanos modernos. Illustrated by Coartes W. Stanton. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1946. ix, 244 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Here are sixteen Mexican short stories, all written in this century and deal- 
ing mainly with the Mexican Revolution or with post-revolutionary probiems. 
The twelve authors are representative, of varied styles, and in general well- 
known: Monterde, Mufioz, Lépez y Fuentes, Arenas Lépez, Fidel Silva, Jestis 
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Millan, G6mez Maganda, Dr. Atl, Manuel Gamio, Romero Flores, and Azuela. 
The literary quality of these stories is somewhat uneven, but at least half of 
them are excellent. I liked especially Jestis Millan’s El descarrilador de trenes, 
Ferretis’s Esté verde la esperanza, and the two short stories by Lépez y 
Fuentes, Una carta a Dios and Quetzalcoatl. 

The book is intended for use in third- and fourth-semester college classes. 
The editorial treatment is mature and scholarly. No textual changes have been 
made in the stories, but footnotes offer translations of some of the more difficult 
words and constructions. There is a good introduction, direct and factual, on 
the Mexican short story. Each story is preceded by a statement in English that 
outlines the social, economic, or historical background of the story. There 
are questions in Spanish for oral comprehension drill, and the editors suggest 
that similar use may be made of the very decorative illustrations. Una moneda 
de oro is a handsome, interesting, and well-edited volume. 

I do have, however, a few minor criticisms of the editorial work: on p. 18, 
1. 9, hasta que means not until, but this meaning is given neither in a note 
nor in the end-vocabulary; ti is printed several times with an erroneous 
accent; in the note on p. 25, la noche pasaba andando de puntillas is inadequately 
translated as the night was quiet; on p. 28, the note on si is unnecessary, but 
on p. 45, 1. 30, there should be a note or a translation in the vocabulary for 
emphatic si; on p. 45, 1. 28, a dash is missing after Dios. 


Donatp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


MANUEL José OTHON, Obras completas. Edicién preparada por JesUs ZAVALA. 
México, D. F.: Editorial Nueva Espafia, S.A., 1945, (Coleccién Atenea, 
18.) Cloth. ix, lxxi, 1067 pp., indice. Price, 25 pesos. 

Manuel José Othén (1858-1906) has the distinction of being considered one 
of the greatest nature poets Mexico has produced. That his poetry is the object 
of growing interest in Mexico today is evidenced by several recent editions of 
his work. Othdén is best known for his Poemas risticos, published by Aguilar 
Vera in Mexico in 1902. Since copies of this volume can no longer be obtained, 
it is fortunate that later editions are available. Recent and very fine collections 
of Othén’s Poemas risticos and some of his later compositions appear in the 
following publications: Paisaje, Prélogo y seleccién de Manuel Calvillo, 
México, Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma, 1944; Poemas 
rusticos, México, Editorial Porria, S.A., 1944; Breve antologia lirica, Prélogo 
y seleccién de Jestis Zavala, Edicién de la Universidad Potosina Auténoma, 
México, 1943. . 

However, the noteworthy prose writings and dramatic work of Othén also 
have literary significance. In an attempt to make known to the public Othén’s 
varied production, the Secretaria de Educacién Publica in Mexico published 
in 1928 a two-volume edition of what purported to be his complete work. This 
edition, Obras de Manuel José Othén, is not only incomplete but very faulty. 
Not until now has a creditable collection of Othén’s work been published. 

Jestis Zavala’s 1945 edition of the work of Othén is an attractive, complete, 
and informative collection, a volume which he calls “el coronamiento de mi 
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labor de investigacién acerca de la vida y la obra de Manuel José Othdén.” The 
first section of the introduction, “Noticia biografica,” is a skillful condensation 
of a great deal of biographical material which he has published elsewhere. It 
presents Othén as a humble and simple man who found his joy in contemplating 
nature and depicting it in his verses, The sections in the introduction which 
deal with Othén as a poet, prose writer, and dramatist contain brief critical 
comments. 

The collected work of Othén is divided into three sections: “Poesias,” 
“Prosa,” and “Teatro.” Appearing first are “Violetas”’ and “Poemas y 
leyendas,” the poems which comprised Othén’s first volume, Poesias, published 
in 1880. Under the heading “Poemas internos” Zavala has listed the poems 
which Othén hoped to publish in a volume of the same title, but which he never 
achieved. The Poemas riésticos are reproduced in their entirety, with the 
author’s very significant preface, which may well be considered a literary 
manifesto. These poems represent Othén’s finest writing. Vast scenes, por- 
trayed with lavish color and infinite detail, they picture the Mexican scene 
which Othén loved. Seldom fanciful, his work is realistic and vigorous, often 
revealing a spiritual tone, and always polished in form. 

In a section called “La emocién dispersa” Zavala has grouped all of Othén’s 
early poems not included in Poesias, as well as his later compositions—those 
not in Poemas rusticos or written after 1902. It might have been more effective 
to group Othdén’s early poems, which have slight literary value, together, and 
in another section place his highly significant later work. Among these late 
compositions is the dramatic and powerful “Idilio salvaje,’ Othdén’s most 
poignant if not his greatest poem. 

The section “Prosa” contains twelve “cuentos y novelas cortas” and nine 
“narraciones y articulos,” representing all of Othén’s known prose writings. 
The short stories have considerable value in that they are personalized accounts 
of the author’s life with fictional elements added for the sake of variety 
and interest. El Padre Pagaza is the most important of his articles, for it 
reveals Othén’s great admiration for the work of the only man he acknowledged 
as a master. 

Three plays, Después de la muerte, Othén’s best dramatic work, Lo que 
hay detrds de la dicha, and El ultimo capitulo, and two monologues comprise 
the section “Teatro.” 

At the end of the book, Zavala has reprinted three articles written by men 
who knew Othén: Victoriano Agiieros’s Don Manuel José Othén, Prélogo 
a la coleccién de sus Poesias publicadas en 1880; Luis G. Urbina’s Manuel 
José Othén en la ciudad de México, and Anécdotas de la intimidad; and 
Alfonso Reyes’s critical study, Los Poemas risticos de Manuel José Othén. 
These studies present biographical information about Othén as a youth, 
a picture of the man, the influences of his stay in Mexico City, and a valuable 
critical study of his most representative poetry. 

To Zavala’s credit it may be said that he has made available in this collection 
several poems little known until now. On page Ixix he says: “Se reproducen, 
por primera vez, en esta edicién treinta y siete poemas que hemos extraido 
de distintas publicaciones peridédicas . . .” and he names them, with the names 
of eight periodicals in which he says they appeared, adding: “Para localizarlos, 
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se debera tomar en consideracién las fechas en que fueron escritos.” Surely 
this information is insufficient. 

Nevertheless, this inexactness and a few typographical errors almost un- 
avoidable in a volume of over eleven hundred pages do not detract from 
the merit of this estimable collection. Jess Zavala has made a distinguished 
contribution in providing the definitive edition of the work of Manuel José 
Othon. 

Bernice UpIcK 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


ArEvALO MARTINEZ, RAFAEL, Por un caminito asi. Guatemala: Unién Tipo- 
grafica Castafieda Avila y Cia., 1947. Paper. 152 pp. 


Rafael Arévalo Martinez has long been well known in the Americas for 
his prose satire. Of his “psycho-zoologic gallery” of human and animal 
characterizations, that of El hombre que parecia un caballo is doubtless the 
most famous, even though his comparison of a tropical dictator with a tiger 
is possibly the more clever study. The dog, the serpent, the dove, and the 
elephant and his mate all were found to have their human counterparts, 
as indicated in the volume El Sefior Monitot. Less sensational in manner 
than the animal pictures was Manuel Aldano, with its study of the sufferings 
of a sensitive soul forced into the grim business of earning a living in a 
hostile world. Because of the simple directness of its fluid style, the psycho- 
logical penetration of the characterization, and the strange friendliness 
of the satire, this volume makes its own unique contribution to Latin American 
letters. 

But despite the excellence of these works in prose, it is as a poet that 
Rafael Arévalo Martinez will be remembered, for he has drawn inspiration 
from his own distinctive depth of emotion. Many a reader, disconcerted and 
uneasy in the presence of the sharp clarity and imaginative exuberance of 
the satiric prose, turns in relief to the beauty of the kindlier verse of such 
a volume as Llama, or to the excellent little anthology of 35 Poemas published 
in the “Coleccién Literaria de la Revista Iberoamericana.” 

Now we have a new volume of verse, even though some of its individual 
poems have appeared in earlier collections of the poet’s work. Uneven in 
quality—as indeed are all things human—Por un caminito asi merits serious 
consideration as well as the appreciation which will naturally attend the 
beauty of the verse. For the poetry of Arévalo Martinez goes its own 
distinctive way, and an analysis of its contribution to Latin American literature 
is in order. It adds more than the music and the beauty of imagery that 
were so characteristic of Modernism. While some of the poems tie this 
volume to the best in a modernista past (“Por un caminito asi,” “Via crucis,” 
and the astoundingly bold “Arpa”), others add a philosophical depth which 
is far from usual in Latin American verse. In “Hogar” Arévalo Martinez 
seems to have drawn inspiration in form and thought from Gabriela Mistral. 
Then come poems that are more completely personal: “Dispuesta,” with its 
self-renunciation; “Humillate ante el golpe que te hiere” and “Caminos,” 
with their feeling for the flow of life; “El miedo y el rencor” and “Puntual,” 
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with an emphasis upon the moral obligation of the individual which reads 
strangely in Latin American verse; and the human philosophy of “Es 
necesario.” In “El secreto”—possibly one of the best poems to have come 
from Latin America—Rafael Arévalo Martinez makes his contribution to 
that dimension of depth which has in general been sadly lacking from Latin 
American verse. 
El secreto es éste. Este es el secreto 
que proclamo a voces, sabio o indiscreto: 
Todos somos uno, el rico y el pobre, 
el que fealdad tiene y el que ha hermosura, 
el que la piel muestra del color del cobre 
y el que la piel luce de tersa blancura. 
Y aquel que ta amas y crees distante 
mas cerca se encuentra mientras mas amante, 
porque él es ti mismo y se halla a tu lado; 
y aquel que te burla con burla sangrienta 
y aquel que te hiere y aquel que te afrenta 
también es ti mismo, sin saberlo, amado. 
Todos somos uno. Y uno y lo mismo 
es todo lo creado, montafia o abismo. 


In this poem Rafael Arévalo Martinez has truly cried aloud a secret to which 
the world may well give heed; in that crying his poetry turns from the 
particular and superficial beauty of music or image toward a more universal 
expression, that of deep human emotion. 

A “Retrato de Arévalo Martinez” by Arturo Torres-Rioseco, a “Carta 
casi lirica a Arévalo Martinez” by Gabriela Mistral, and the critical essay, 
“Su poesia y él,” by Santiago Argiiello, complete this noteworthy volume. 

MADALINE W. NICHOLS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 


GonzALez Lépez, Emtixio, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Novelista de Galicia. New 
York: Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1946. Paper. 178 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

La mayor parte de los criticos comparten la opinién de que dofia Emilia 
Pardo Bazan ha sido y sigue siendo la novelista de mayor categoria en la 
literatura espafiola. Ninguna de las escritoras que la precedieron y menos 
aun de las que en su tiempo o después de-ella han dado a luz novelas en 
Espafia y en Hispanoamerica puede compararse a la ilustre Condesa gallega. 
Gallega por su nacimiento y por la indole de sus obras mas valiosas, Sin 
embargo, no se habia publicado acerca de ella un estudio digno del mérito de 
su labor literaria. Parece como si la condicién de mujer hubiese dificultado 
el reconocimiento de su valor y primacia. 

No le faltaron a la sefiora Pardo Bazdn en su vida de escritora con- 
trariedades producidas por el hecho de pertenecer al sexo femenino, entre 
ellas la oposicién de los miembros de la Real Academia de la Lengua Espafiola 
a su ingreso en la ex-docta corporacién. Ya la Real Academia habia comenzado 
a convertirse en una tertulia donde se entraba no por verdaderos mereci- 
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mientos literarios sino por la atraccién de turbios vinculos de amistad y de 
compadrazgo politico. La mayor parte de los académicos de entonces, que 
como escritores estaban casi todos muy por debajo de la Condesa, se indignaba 
ante la idea de admitir en su seno a una “académica.” Por fortuna se le 
dié a ella—y a los espafioles—la compensacién y la satisfaccién de otorgarle 
una catedra en la Universidad de Madrid, eximiéndole, muy excepcionalmente, 
del requisito de haber obtenido un grado de doctor, que fué siempre im- 
prescindible para ingresar en el profesorado universitario de Espafia. 

Inicia Gonzalez Lépez con este libro la valoracién critica de la produccién 
literaria de dofia Emilia, y esta escritora tiene con ello mayor suerte que 
Valle-Inclan—su continuador en la linea cronolégica de la novela gallega— 
pues los dos libros publicados ultimamente acerca del maravilloso estilista, 
aun cuando se hallan escritos con amistosa devocién, no tratan de enjuiciar 
su obra, que es lo mas interesante, sino que marchan por el trillado camino 
de la anécdota extravagante, como si el “gran don Ramén” fuese también un 
poco protagonista de sus “esperpentos.” 

Habra pocas personas tan bien preparadas como el profesor Gonzalez 
Lépez para el estudio de las obras de la Pardo Bazan. El conoce intimamente 
la tierra y el alma de Galicia, su historia y sus costumbres, por haber pasado 
en “Marineda” los afios de la infancia y de la primera juventud. “El estudio 
de la Pardo Bazan—dice en el prélogo—como novelista de Galicia es el 
propésito principal de este trabajo; pero a su vez persigue una finalidad 
mas amplia y ambiciosa, la de ser un ensayo sobre Galicia, su cardcter y sus 
valores.” 

Vinculado yo también afectivamente a Galicia, aun sin haber nacido alli, 
porque pasé mis primeros afios de estudiante en la Universidad de Santiago 
de Compostela—viviendo en el ambiente de “Pascual Lépez,” de la Pardo 
Bazan, y de “La casa de la Troya,” de Pérez Lugin—y porque después he 
visitado varias veces aquella magnifica regién de Espafia, me creo con 
algunos titulos por mi conocimiento del pais para opinar sobre el acierto 
con que el profesor del Hunter College ha llevado a cabo sus propésitos. 

Para situar a dofia Emilia en las corrientes literarias de su época se 
destinan los cuatro capitulos primeros del libro, titulados: “Romanticismo y 
realismo,” “Realismo espafiol y naturalismo francés,” “Realistas y naturalistas 
espafioles” y “El realismo y la novela regional.” Temas complejos, sobre 
los que caben tantos pareceres, no pueden discutirse dentro de los limites 
de una nota bibliografica. Pero quiero transcribir un juicio del autor, que 
yo suscribo en absoluto: “Lo romantico y lo realista son los dos rasgos mas 
peculiares del caracter espafiol; rasgos que no aparecen separados sino her- 
manados en una artistica unidad en las grandes obras de la literatura espafiola, 
lo mismo en la novela, como El Quijote, que en el teatro del Siglo de Oro, 
en el que junto al galan romantico, amoroso y caballeresco, esta el gracioso, 
popular, cémico y realista. De las obras maestras de nuestro Siglo de Oro 
arrancan por igual el romanticismo y el realismo, No hay para el espajiol 
oposicién alguna entre uno y otro, sino intima compenetracién; excluir uno 
de los dos caracteres seria tanto como amputar uno de los aspectos de la vida. 
Lo romantico y lo realista son para nosotros dos manifestaciones del instinto 
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vital, de la vida, de lo personal, de lo humano: lo romantico es la forma 
mas extremada de la vida ilimitada del espiritu, de la pasién, del odio y del 
amor, en fin, de la personalidad; el realismo es la forma mas concreta y 
materializada en que esa personalidad se expresa en el exterior. Vida, y mas 
atin la afirmacién del caracter individual del hombre es el punto de partida 
de todo lo espafiol, desde los misticos hasta los picaros.” 

El capitulo V, “La Corufia: La romantica Ciudad vieja y la realista 
Pescaderia,” nos da una excelente interpretacién de la psicologia de la 
Pardo Bazan y de la biologia social del pueblo corufiés, que era de esperar 
de quién, como el autor, conoce perfectamente una y otra. 

El capitulo VIII, dedicado a Santiago de Compostela, donde se desarrollan 
algunas de las novelas de la Condesa, constituye—y de ello bien puedo yo 
dar fe, —expresién precisa del pasado y del presente de la monumental ciudad, 
que todavia conserva en su catedral, y aun lo pone en movimiento ciertos 
dias de gran festividad, el majestuoso “botafumeiro,” enorme incensario que 
causé la admiracién de millones de peregrinos y es todavia un espectaculo 
interesante. “Santiago—escribe Gonzalez Lépez—es el alma y el corazén 
de Galicia. Y si en tiempos pasados los peregrinos de todas las tierras de 
Europa iban a visitar la ciudad santa llevados por religioso fervor, hoy 
tendra igualmente que ir a Compostela todo aquel que quiera conocer Galicia 
en la profundidad de su caracter.” 

En sendos capitulos titulados “La novela urbana,” “La novela de la villa,” 
“La novela del campo,” “La novela corufiesa” y “La novela de psicologia 
gallega” se estudian con fino espiritu critico las obras de la Condesa de 
Pardo Bazan clasificadas en los respectivos grupos. Pero al propio tiempo 
se reflejan muy bien en-ellos la tierra, el ambiente y los habitantes de Galicia. 
El paisaje, unas veces montaraz y bravio, como el de Valle-Inclan, y otras 
dulce y sereno, como el de Rosalia; el terreno, ya con el verde uniforme 
de los bosques, ya con el matiz diferencial de los sembrados; las carreteras 
entre montafias y las “corredoiras” entre encinas y castafios; las aguas 
amenazadoras en alta mar que se vuelven cristal azogado en las rias de 
plata; los “pazos” ruinosos como las grandezas pasadas, y las residencias 
vistosas de los indianos; las ermitas perdidas en las vueltas de los caminos 
y las casas donde viven en promiscuidad hombres y animales. Por las paginas 
de este ensayo de Gonzalez Lépez desfilan—vistos como a través de “radio- 
grafias” espirituales—los personajes tipicos de la regién gallega que aparecen 
en las novelas de la Pardo Bazan: el noble acampesinado, cazador y mu- 
jeriego; el politicastro encampanado que vive por el invierno en Madrid; 
el abad dominante y glotén; el intelectual provinciano y cursi; el campesino 
que paga los foros; y la mujer del emigrado que trabaja ella sola la tierra 
y cria los hijos hasta que el marido vuelva. Todo ello en un ambiente poblado 
de leyendas, saturado de la poética melancolia de tantos dias de lluvia sobre 
la campifia siempre verde, y con un pueblo empobrecido por la rapacidad del 
cacique, del usurero y del fisco. Asi era Galicia a fines del siglo XIX y 
principios del siglo XX. 

Jer6NIMO MALLOo 


University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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Harine, C. H., The Spanish Empire in America. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Cloth. viii, 388 pp. Price, $5.00. 


In this volume the distinguished Robert Woods Bliss Professor of Latin 
American History and Economics in Harvard University attempts, according 
to his Foreword, “to bring together within the compass of a single volume 
what we know about the institutional history of the Spanish colonies in America 
from the Discovery in 1492 down to the Wars of Independence.” His book is 
“concerned with the transfer of Spanish modes of government and society 
from the Old World to the New, and with their evolution in a remote and very 
different American environment. . . . The present state of research into the 
colonial annals of Spanish America does not permit of an adequate, systematic 
description of government and society based upon solid documentation. . . . 
The long series of memorias or relaciones left by the various viceroys have 
been little utilized, and few of the more important viceroys have found a 
biographer. The needed preparatory studies, in short, if not altogether lacking, 
are often inadequate in range or maturity. Mountains of archival material in 
Spain and elsewhere await the investigator. This volume, therefore, does not 
pretend in any sense to be definitive. Certain chapters suggest more questions 
than they answer, and but reflect the paucity of research in these areas... . 
As a history of institutions the volume leans more to description than to nar- 
rative. Throughout, however, the concept of development has been kept clearly 
in view. The reader need scarcely be warned against the common textbook 
error of describing Spanish American institutions as if they remained static 
through three centuries. .. .” 

Professor Haring wrote this book in the form of a series of lectures, de- 
livered in 1934 at the Instituto Hispano-Cubano in Seville; but publication was 
“fortunately,” he says, prevented by the Spanish Civil War, and in the interval 
he has been able to take advantage of numerous investigations which have 
“added to our knowledge,” while at the same time, he modestly tells us, “the 
writer’s grasp of the subject, it is hoped, has gained in breadth and maturity.” 

Breadth and maturity certainly do mark Dr. Haring’s book. Its sober and 
dispassionate treatment, its objective scholarship, are in refreshing contrast 
to much of the published material dealing with Latin American history during 
the colonial régime and since. It lacks the facile, misleading generalizations ; 
the patronizing, prissy comparisons with English colonization and administra- 
tion; the lingering traces, even in professors who have won the doctorate in 
Latin American studies and are known as “scholars” in the field, of the infantile 
bugaboos of their early years, during which their childish minds were treated, 
like so many Anglo-Saxon minds, to strong doses of the discredited “Black 
Legend of Spain.” From this point of view alone, a book such as Haring’s 
constitutes a genuine contribution to our understanding of the history, eco- 
nomics, politics, and sociology of the Spanish colonies in America. It takes its 
place alongside the works of enlightened scholars like Bolton, Chapman, Hanke, 
Kirkpatrick, Lanning, Leonard, Priestley, Schurz, Whitaker, and others here 
in the United States; and, in Latin America, Amunategui Solar, Cuevas, 
Medina, Ots Capdequi, Parra-Pérez, Torre-Revello, Zavala, and others, To 
these men, and others like them, and to their pupils and disciples in the future, 
we shall owe in due time new and perhaps in many respects different concep- 
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tions, among our people, of what Latin American history is and isn’t. The 
Spanish Empire in America can rightly claim an honored place on that book- 
shelf, admittance to which depends upon intellectual honesty, objective schol- 
arship, and freedom from childhood bias. It would be easy to quote here many 
a paragraph or page from Haring to establish that claim, but we refrain. 

The titles of some of the chapters will give a general idea of the range of 
Professor Haring’s treatment: The Beginnings of Royal Government in 
America; Race and Environment; Territorial Organization; The Council of 
the Indies; The Cabildo; the Church in America; School and Society; 
Literature, Scholarship, and the Arts; Agriculture and Industry; The Royal 
Exchequer ; and The Spanish Commercial System. Twenty-eight pages of well- 
selected, organized bibliography precede the usual index. Notes are wisely 
limited to matters that in the author’s judgment “are not generally under- 
stood,” such as questions relating to the encomienda, the cabildo, the colonial 
Church, and the commercial system under the Bourbons, matters of common 
knowledge being left undocumented, on the assumption that “the curious reader 
will find further enlightenment in the bibliography.” This restraint in the use 
of footnotes of course greatly improves the text from the standpoint of 
readability. 

A reviewer must perforce find something to try to improve, lest he be 
suspected either of being a mere “stooge” or of not having read the book care- 
fully. I must confess that to my editorial eye some of the capitalization in The 
Spanish Empire in America is a “pain in the neck.” (This is mixing anatomical 
metaphors, of course, but it gives the idea.) References to the Casa de Con- 
tratacién sometimes capitalize the initial of the second noun, sometimes not; 
Tierra firme, an accepted geographical term, seems to appear consistently with 
a small f where I should use a capital letter; a strange hybrid in the use of 
capitals is “Holy orders,” referring to admittance to the priesthood, instead 
of capitalizing the initial letters of both words or neither; religious confraterni- 
ties, on the other hand, are referred to as “Orders,” even when used as com- 
mon nouns and without reference to specific organizations. But experience 
leads me to suspect that these idiosyncrasies are due to editors, proofreaders, 
or even printers, who so often have more confidence in a stylebook—or even in 
the “rules” of some obscure teacher of long ago—than in the competence of 
the author to set his own style in matters on which he is the authority. “The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

Henry GraTTan DoyYLe 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Situ, Horatio (General Editor), Columbia Dictionary of Modern European 
Literature. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Cloth. xiv, 899 pp. 
Price, $10.00. 


This important reference book is intended, according to the Preface, “to pro- 
vide a record and signed evaluations of the chief books of the important 
literary artists of all continental Europe in the twentieth century and the im- 
mediately preceding and closely related decades, It would have made no sense 
to bow in mechanical respect to chronology, but 1870 or 1880 proved in many 
instances to be points of departure corresponding to the realities of literary and 
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cultural history. Victor Hugo who died in 1885 is not included because he 
represents earlier generations and moods; Baudelaire who died in 1867 is 
treated because much of iater European poetry stems from him.” In geographi- 
cal range, the volume deals with thirty-one literatures, from Albania to the 
Ukraine. A total of 1167 articles is included in the nearly nine hundred double- 
column pages, closely packed but wholly readable. Some 239 specialists con- 
tributed sketches of authors or longer accounts of the respective literatures 
considered as an entity. These last naturally range from the relatively brief to 
the approximately twelve pages each devoted to French literature, German 
literature, and Russian literature; Italian and Spanish literatures are dealt with 
in about eight or nine pages each. In addition, there are special articles on 
French Symbolism and French Naturalism, German Naturalism, and Italian 
literary criticism. Each individual sketch gives the main facts of the author’s 
life, characterizes his production as a whole and in respect to important single 
works, attempts to place him in the development of letters in his country and 
abroad, and gives a few references to books or articles about him. In spite of 
the vast differences in background of the contributors, the sketches reach a 
surprisingly uniform high level of critical evaluation, as well as of English 
style. Regarding this last point, Professor Smith wrote in the Preface: 


Most of the articles were written directly in English, even though certain con- 
tributors more recently established in the United States had done their first living, 
speaking, and writing in another European language. The English of a man of 
foreign background and culture often has a freshness of flavor not vouchsafed to 
the native, and if the reader is occasionally startled in this volume by an idiom 
less than orthodox, this may have all the interest and value of shock. Our specialists 
have been aided and abetted not only to give their own opinions but to do this in 
their own style. The invaluable assistants of the editor, in the offices of the Columbia 
University Press, were understandably inclined to be more respectful of traditional 
form; there have been occasions where the editor, in the presence of gentle and 
certainly defensible suggestions from the Press, has written firmly in the margin 
the vigorous four letters of the word “stet”— and of course is responsible for the 
consequences. The editor favors the principle of a foreign colleague who has 
learned to write an amazingly effective Inglish: try honestly and hard not to be 
original and then do not greatly mind if you are. Or as another has put it, true 
originality is the kind you have in spite of yourself. 


The tolerance and catholicity of taste displayed throughout the work is in 
harmony with the tone of the paragraph just quoted. As regards distribution 
among the various literatures represented, the Preface informs us that, in 
round numbers, “we have included two hundred French authors, one hundred 
fifty Germans, one hundred Russians,.one hundred Italians, one hundred 
Spaniards, fifty Poles, forty Czechs.” A rough count of my own indicates that 
Spanish authors are even better represented: I counted one hundrcd thirty-four, 
which included fifteen primarily writing in~ Catalan and three gallegos. 
Portuguese literature is represented by thirty-six writers. The authors of the 
general articles on the Spanish, Catalan, and Portuguese literatures are Pedro 
Salinas (Johns Hopkins University), Joan Sales (University of Barcelona), 
and Ernesto G. DaCal (Columbia University), respectively. 

It was natural that a fairly large proportion of the articles should have come 
from the pens of members of the Columbia University faculty. Among con- 
tributors of sketches of Spanish writers, for instance, Federico de Onis and 
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Angel del Rio lead with nineteen sketches apiece, while Dr. DaCal contributes 
some sixteen of the thirty-four that deal with Portuguese writers. Scholars 
in other institutions, however, are reasonably well represented: the late H. C. 
Berkowitz of the University of Wisconsin contributed seven sketches; Nichol- 
son B. Adams of the University of North Carolina eight; F. Sanchez y Escri- 
bano of the University of Michigan eight; and some twenty other scholars, 
from one to six or seven apiece. The late Rudolph Schevill did only one sketch, 
that of his friend and collaborator Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin. Contributors 
who are themselves noteworthy men of letters are Federico de Onis, whose 
sketch was written by M. J. Benardete of Brooklyn College, and Pedro Salinas, 
assigned to Angel del Rio. The mutability of human affairs is demonstrated by 
the number of contributors who have already gone on; in addition to those 
mentioned, they include Alexander Kaun, Albert Schinz, H. A. Larsen, Nikan- 
der Strelsky, and Samuel Hazzard Cross (who died while the book was in 
press), and the general editor, Horatio Smith, who penned his Preface in 
June and died in September, 1946. Among Spanish writers treated, Eduardo 
Marquina and Manuel Machado have died since the work went to press. 

One reviewer of the Dictionary has criticized adversely the inclusion of 
men who were primarily scholars rather than creative writers—scholars like 
Gaston Paris, Joseph Bédier, Gustave Lanson, Paul Hazard, for instance, in 
French. I do not agree with him, for no well-rounded picture of French 
literature of recent times could be complete without these men. By the same 
token, I think it would have been a mistake not to include, as the editors have 
included, Spanish scholars like Menéndez y Pelayo, Mila y Fontanals, Menén- 
dez Pidal, Rodriguez Marin, Bonilla y San Martin, and our great phonetician, 
Tomas Navarro. Among essayists, critics, and philosophers (with or without 
other claims as novelists, poets, or what not), we find Ganivet, Ortega y 
Gasset, Marafién, D’Ors, Unamuno, Costa, J. M. de Cossio, Maeztu, Madariaga, 
Giménez Caballero, Azafia, Grandmontagne, Cansinos-Asséns, Diez-Canedo, 
and Bergamin. Education is represented by. M. B. Cossio and Giner de los 
Rios; history by Altamira; literary history by Cejador y Frauca, as well as 
some of those already mentioned; lexicography by Julio Casares. Even Emilio 
Castelar is, rightly I think, included. Certainly the inclusion of many of these 
names helps to round out the picture, which otherwise might have lacked im- 
portant facets of the cultural life out of which so-called “original” works 
must grow. 

The Columbia Dictionary of Modern Literature is a thoroughly competent 
and satisfactory work, one that will have a long life as a standard work of 
reference and doubtless undergo many revisions as the years pass. I am glad 
that we have it, to keep green for many years the memory of Horatio Smith, 
upon whose career as scholar and teacher it sets a fitting and enduring capstone. 
His tolerance, his breadth yet sharpness of critical judgment, even his humor, 
are still with us in his Preface and indirectly, I am sure, on many a page signed 
by others. He was my friend for more than thirty years—a man of good cheer, © 
human, broadminded, “surprised at nothing,” fond of his friends but equally 
fond of “razzing” them when he thought they “had it coming to them,” a rare 
soul whom all who knew and loved him will never forget. 

Henry GRATTAN DOoYLe 


The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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BRIEFER NOTICE 


Fercusson, Erna, Cuba. New York: Alfred Knopf, Inc., 1946. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Map. ix, 312 pp. Price, $3.75. 


Miss Fergusson has earned an enviable reputation as a sympathetic interpre- 
ter of Spanish American countries through the publication of her deservedly 
successful volumes Chile, Guatemala, Venezuela, and Fiesta in Mexico. She 
knows Spanish and understands Spanish-speaking people, without however 
going “dotty” about them, or considering everything about them as “fascinat- 
ing,” “romantic,” or otherwise a subject on which to do some “gushing.” Luis 
Quintanilla’s “sefiorita with a flower in her teeth” is only a minor phase to Miss 
Fergusson. I don’t think she uses “gay with bright colors” or similar phrases 
anywhere in her book; yet it is colorful. In shert, she gives a well-balanced 
interpretation of Cuba as seen by an intelligent American with a good back- 
ground of information and understanding, an interpretation in which the sweet 
and the sour are both candidly discussed. Her book combines geographical and 
psychological description with enough history—the colonial and revolutionary 
periods, the Spanish-American War, American intervention, and the recent 
history of the Cuban Republic—to help the ordinarily well-informed reader to 
understand “how Cuba and the Cubans get that way,” particularly about us. 
Uncle Sam’s misdeeds are not covered up, by any means; but neither are Cuban 
faults or weaknesses. Of especial interest is the chapter on “The Price of 
Sugar” and what it means to Cuba and to the rest of the world. The treatment 
of cultural matters—literature, art, music—is excellent, and again well-bal- 
anced. Miss Fergusson wonders, as some of the rest of us do, how far the 
progressive beatification of José Marti that has been such a significant de- 
velopment of the last quarter-century will go. Great as he was, his reputation is 
in danger of suffering from nimiety. 

The book is nicely illustrated and like all the Knopf books, artistically 
printed. Unfortunately Miss Fergusson’s text has been badly handled in one 
or two spots by her proofreaders: slips like “Enriquez-Urefia” for “Henriquez- 
Urefia” and “Rubén Dario” for “Rubén Dario” (p. 188) and “a rule invasion” 
for “a rude invasion” (p. 220) are in contrast with the care with which Spanish 
names and titles have been spelled and accented elsewhere in the book, and its 
general freedom from misprints. 

We are sure that Cuba will take its place beside Miss Fergusson’s other 
books as moderately brief, readable “musts” for visitors to the countries 
concerned. 

Henry GratTan Doy_e 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE, The First Part of the Life and Achievements 
of the Renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha. Translated by Peter Motteux. 
Illustrated by Salvador Dali. New York: The Modern Library, Inc., 1946. 
Cloth. xviii, 587 pp. Price, $2.00. 


The position that Don Quixote holds in world literature is demonstrated by 
the fact that the “Modern Library” includes among its offerings three editions 
(in English translation) of the immortal work: a complete edition, without 
illustrations, priced at $1.10; a “Modern Library Giant,” a full-sized volume, 
with sixteen illustrations by Gustave Doré, at $1.95; and this new edition, in 
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the “Illustrated Modern Library,” of the “First Part” only, in Motteux’s tran- 
slation, with ten double-pages in color and twenty-nine black-and-white draw- 
ings by Salvador Dali, at $2.00. Not being an expert in “modern” art, I shall 
merely say that Dali’s illustrations are in general not as weird as some examples 
of his work, and in fact are usually not as incomprehensible as persons with 
old-fashioned ideas about art might expect. Some of them, indeed, such as the 
one portraying the blanketing of Sancho, really seem to represent the scene 
depicted ; perhaps in this respect they are un-Dalian. In any case, many readers 
will doubtless enjoy the well-reproduced illustrations, and all will appreciate 
the really fine typography. A novel feature of this series is the heavy and dur- 
able transparent acetate jacket, which ought to protect the book and binding 
for a long time. 

This attractive new edition of Don Quixote may well serve to help popularize 
the observance this year of the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Cervantes. 


Henry GraTTAN DoyLe 


Picazo pE Murray, Exena, Everyday Spanish: An Idiomatic Approach. 
México, D. F.: Mexico City College Press (San Luis Potosi, 154) 1947. 
Stiff paper, Illustrated. 317 pp. Price, $2.25. 


The Murrays of Mexico City are an interesting, enterprising, and highly 
competent pair—married partners who are an inspiration to all who know them. 
Paul Murray is the dean of Mexico City College, former principal of the high 
school of the famous American School Foundation, and by way of being a 
researcher in Mexican history and Mexican-United States relations. Elena 
Picazo de Murray, his wife, has had a distinguished career as a teacher and 
trainer of teachers in the Mexican schools. Together, they have found time 
enough, in addition to their regular jobs and raising a family, to produce 
jointly one of the most successful books—or rather three of them—now avail- 
able for teaching English to Spanish-speaking students: Inglés Elemental, 
Libros Primero, Segundo, y Tercero. Published “on their own,” and with no 
organized selling campaign, literally thousands of copies of these textbooks 
have been sold throughout Latin America, with revised, new editions just com- 
pleted. Now Mrs. Murray has brought her experience as a teacher of Spanish 
to English-speaking students to bear upon the other side of the language- 
barrier problem by preparing this interesting new Spanish textbook, based upon 
an oral, idiomatic approach, in which reading, vocabulary and sentence memori- 
zation, and questions on the reading using only the vocabulary and constructions 
of the corresponding passage, precede grammar study and a variety of drill 
exercises. Unusual attention is given to pronunciation, one entire section of 
the book being devoted to phonetic material (with illustrations of mouth and 
tongue positions) and pronunciation exercises. Another section consists of 
conversation and “construction” lessons, based upon materials previously 
taught. The usual vocabularies are provided. 

Everyday Spanish has been developed and used successfully in Mexico City 
College, in which ten hours a week are devoted to Spanish, of which five hours 
are devoted to vocabulary, reading, and grammar; two hours to conversational 
drill; and three hours to practical work in phonetics and to the correction of 
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accent. The book may be used, however, in any class in which the oral ap- 
proach is emphasized. 


Henry GrRATTAN DOYLE 
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